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ONE NIGHT AT BAYSWATER, 
A Tale of Woman’s Love and Man’s Injustice. 


——r — 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I. 
THE INN AT BAYSWATER. 


HERE is a point on the English 
coast where a beautifal, crescent 
shape? bay eweeps inward from 
the gea, making a safe and ca- 
pacious roadstead, where great 
and small craft can safely lie at 
anchor in sight of the raging 
storms and tumbling billows 
without. The place is still 
kuown by the name of Bayswa- 
ter, as it was sixty years ago, 
at the date of the occurrences 
about to be narrated. The port 
has a commercial importance 
now which it had not then, and 
something of a village has 
sprang up along theshore, where 
then there was little in the way of edifices beside the 
Horse and R:der Inn. But this hosteiry had a name 
that was known fur and wide through the kingdom ; 
and many a man in London who had never heard 
of Bayswater, could tell you all about the Horse 
and Rider, with its homely, unpretentious exterior 
and its cosy rooms, its well-kept larder, its glorious 
old ale, and its good cheer in general. It was patron- 
ized sixty years ago by several different classes of 
people; by the farmers of the neighborhood, who 
loved to stroll in and sit out a gossiping eveniig with 
pipe and mug; by the seafaring men from the vari- 
ous craft that came into the roads; and not a little 
by the gentry of the neighborhood, most of whose 
hurting dinners and other convivial occasions were 
held there... 

The inn was built upon the low bank, quite near 
the road; but for some reason kuown only to its 
architect, its seaward wall was laid so low that at 
high tide the water washed against it. The south 
windows commanded a view of the sea; and the dip 
of oars and cheery “‘ heave-o!”’ of the sailors at the 
capstan were often heard by those who sat in the 
little square parlor. 

It was on a clear, cold night of October, 1809, that 
this room was well lighted and warmed for the recep- 
tion of the guest who had taken possession of it 
about dark. His supper had been served to him 
there, and he now sat there alone, while the little 
company of farmers, seamen and loiterers in the pub- 
lic room speculated and conjectured as to who he 
was. 

** A king’s messenger, I reckon,” one of the loung- 
ersobeerved. ‘He rides a fy nous fine horse, and he 
has a bustling, lordly air with him.” 

“ As if that signified that a man was in his majes- 
ty’s service!” a petty officer of the frigate that lay 
at anchor in the bay sneered. ‘More likely he’s 
some London swell, running away from his debts.” 

“Now beant he a lord?” asked a clodhopper, 
whose mouth was hanging wide open before he be- 
gan tospeak. ‘ He do look loik it.” 

** Here’s the landlord,” chorused the company, as 
that worthy appeared with his apron and tray, en 
route for the cellar, to fetch a pitcher of ale for the 
stranger’s consumption. ‘Now tell us who the 
guest is, that’s a good old Tuby.” 

* Ay, then, ye curious knaves, ye must know 
your neighbors’ business, must ye—and an honest 
men can’t pass this way bat you're on the keen scent 
to find all about him.” 








“Staff, Toby, staff,” the coxswain said. ‘‘ You're 





right glad of a chance to tell us all about this gal- 
lant-looking younker, a gossiping tongue is itching 
now to be rid of its burden. So out with it, man, 
and cease thy gab.” 

Far from being angry at these rather personal re- 
marks, old Toby j»ined heartily in the laugh that they 
occasioned; and he replied: 

‘Well, I do know who he is, and whither he is 
bound, and on what business. Whether he told me, 
or whether 1 learned otherways, shall be none of 
your business, and you need not ask. His name is 
Captain George Caverley of his majesty’s army; he’s 
direct from one of the north garrisons; and he’s 
bound for Langthorne Hall with all haste. Twould 
have been better for his beast, I’m thinking, if he’d 
stopped to rest and bait at noon; but young blood is 
hot and careless, and perhaps the wonder is that he 
happened to think at all that the poor brute couldn’t 
carry him twenty miles without rest, bait and 
drink.” 

* Langthorne Hall!” two or three echoed togeth- 
er. ‘ That’s Sir Courcy Cleveland’s place.” 

The landlord nodded. 

“* What takes him there in such haste?” 

Toby’s small eyes twinkled at the question, and he 
made with his hands an odd mimicry of placing a 
noose around his neck. Most of the crowd dropped 
their jaws with surprise, and the coxswain ex- 
claimed : 

“The deyil! That is a pretty affair for a man to 
ride breakneck to. What’s his haste?” 

** To-morrow night is the time, and the lady is ex- 
pecting him to-night. Half of that I know, and the 
other half I can guess.” 

The landlord here broke off the conversation, and 
hastened below on his delayed errand. When he 


‘came up stairs again, he disregarded all the ques- 


tions that were showered upon him, and marched 
straight into the parlor with his tray. The loungers 
heard a murmur of voices in conversation for a few 
moments after, out of which the voice of the guest 
once or twice rose to a high key, as if in anger or im- 
patience; and presently Toby returned. 

‘* He’s a high young cock,” the old man grumbled, 
“and to hear him talk to me, you’d say I was noth- 
ing batter than his lance-corporal. Sach outlandish 
words to oli John Toby, who was on earth when this 
young prig’s father was a boy, and keeping the 
Horse and Rider, too—all because I would tell him 
the truth about his horse, when he would know it, 
that the beast shouldn’t travel before morning. But 
after much grumbiing, and some swearing, he’s giv- 
en over his design of going on to-night, and will 
start early in the morning. He’ll reach the Hall 
then before noon, and it’ll all be well, I reckon.” 

Some further comment was made by the loungers 
upon the stranger, his business, and the family at 
the Hall whither he was bound; and then the sub- 
ject grew dull, and the brief silence began, which in 
such an assembly generally precedes the introduc- 
tion of another topic. The landlord’s ale circulated 
briskly, and the atmosphere of the tap was soon ren- 
dered thick by great clouds of tobacco-smoke. In 
the midst of this silence and the erjoyments of the 
hour, the coxswain rose from his chair, drained the 
glass of the few remaining drops at the bottom of 
it, and buttoning up his smart blue jacket, put on 
his cap. 

** Q@vod-night to you, my honest chummies all,” he 
said. “It’s not like Davy Card to quit such company 
as this at just such a time; but duty is duty, and we 
sailors know it better than most others. The old 
Dauntless trips anchor at midnight, and five to one 
but we'll be fighting the French inside a week. Good- 
night to ye all.” 

A warning gun from the frigate hastened his steps; 
and hardly was he out of the tap when the door was 
thrown wide open again, and a man entered witha 
brisk, swinging step. He was about thirty years of 
age, spare in face and slender in form, with a saliow 
complexion, and a restless, misanthropic eye. Dis- 
appointment in life, and all the listlessness that it 
works in men of over-nervous temperament, were as 





plainly written on this face as though stamped there 
with a brand. He came asa pedestrian; a stick was 
over his shoulder, with a bundle bung to it; his dress 
was poor in quality, and though whole, had the 
marks of frequent mending. 

He strode into the middle of the tap, and looking 
once around him, said in a sharp voice: 

“T’ll stay the night with you, landlord. No sup- 
per for me; I had that at the farmhouse back here a 
piece; but I’ll trouble you to show me the way to 
your sitting-room. I have some writing te do.” 

His manner as well as his voice was querulous and 
impatient ; and observing that the landlord hesitated, 
he turned short on his heel, and walked straight to 
the door of the sitting-room. John Toby sprang for- 
ward in fright. 

‘Don’t go in there, sir,” he said, peremptorily. 
** There’s a gentleman in there, and he has the use of 
the room.” 

“A gentleman?” The stranger turned with his 
hand on the latch, and gave a bitter laugh. “A 
gentleman, indeed! Why, I used to bea gentleman 
once, and no long time since, either; and I used to 
keep company with gentlemen, too. I’ faith I’ll go 
in here, and see if I have forgotten what manner of 
thing a gentleman is.” 

He unclosed the door and entered. The landlord, 
following hard after to prevent what he feared would 
be the consequences of this proceeding, found the 
door slammed in his face; and an instant atter, to 
his exceeding consternation, he heard the sound of 
the bolt shooting in the lock! The loungers gather- 
ed about him as he stood; and during the next half 
hour, while a strange scene was enacting inside the 
door, beyond their sight, they waited and listened 
breathlessly for some sound to indicate what was 
passing. 

At first, they heard the voices of the two in ex- 
clamations of surprise, but not raised mach above 
the ordinary tones of conversation. Following this, 
there was the confused murmur of talk, with now 
and then some words which could not be distinguish- 
ed, uttered in a voice of anger, impatience or re- 
monstrance. The sound of feet upon the floor was 
heard more than once, and once the click of a glass 
against the pitcher. The first and only words that 
could be plainly distinguished were in the voice of 
the stranger who had last entered—hot, angry worde, 
hurled forth in a voice that quivered and shook with 
passion. 

“Then I say you are a scoundrelly liar, as you 
have proved yourself a villanous hypocrite.” 

The sound of feet scuffiing upon the floor followed 
these words, and almost instantly there was a heavy 
fall. John Toby and his friends looked from face to 
face with grave apprehension; but the landlord, re- 
covering his presence of mind first, rattled the latch, 
and pounded on the door lustily. 

“Ho—witbin there, my good gentlemen!” he 
shouted. ‘Do no harm to each other, in the king’s 
name. Let us in, sirs—let us in!” 

There came, in answer, no word or sign ; there was 
not a movement nora voice from within. Toby con- 
tinued to rattle and knock at the door with no better 
success, until he chanced to remember that the 
house affurded other means of access to this room. 

“Now what an addle-pate I am,” he said, ‘‘ not to 
think that the back stairs from the water’s edge lead 
up to the back door of this room. Come with me, 
every one of you.” 

He rushed to the front door of the tap, through 
which the stranger had entered half an hour before; 
and to his unbounded consternation, he found that 
also fastened! 

“ Whose work is this?” he demanded, looking 
around him, balf in wrath, and half in terror, 

There was no answer; no one could tell. The 
simple hearts of the loungers were invaded with the 
suggestion of a dreadful crime, of which they were 
perhaps themselves to be the victims; and they had- 
dled together in speechless affright. John Toby, as 
before, was the first to recover his presence of mind. 
A slizht examination showed him that the wards of 
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the lock were shot, and the key gone. Seizing the 
long iron poker from its plane behind the stove, he 
dealt several sturdy blows upon the lock, with the 
intention of breaking it to pieces; bat in vain. He 
pounded it out of shape, but it held firmly; and, 
abandoning his efforts in this direction, he called two 
of the men to help him raise the window. This was 
accomplished with much trouble and labor, as it had 
not been raised for five years past, and the frame 
adhered stabbornly to its place. When at last this 
had been effected, and the whole party had trans- 
ferred themselves to the outside of the house, fifteen 
minutes or more of valuable time had passed. 

The night was neither light nor dark; it had been 
clear earlier in the evening, but clouds had gathered. 
Grasping the poker, John Toby called aloud to the 
others to follow, and ran around the inn, to the foot 
of the stairs leading up to the back door of the sitting- 
room. The crowd followed him at some distance, 
while he berated them at the top of his voice, and 
commanded them to come on and support him. But 
they were faint of heart, and could not overcome 
their fears; so that when John had mounted to the 
top of the stairs, they were hesitating at the foot. 

‘What noise is that?” one of them whispered. 
They listened with chattering jaws, and heard moth- 
ing but the dip of oars on the bay. 

**Come!” Toby impatiently called from the head of 
the stairs. 

There was not a man moved. 

“Then if you all be cowards, I will go alone.” 
And he entered the room. 

The door was not only unfastened, it stood wide 
open. The fire, which in the early evening bad been 
well kindled, had declined from want of attention, 
bat still threw out light enough to very faintly illa- 
mine theapartment. By that faint light, Jvbn Toby 
saw, as his foot crossed the thresholl, the evidences 
of the affcgy, the noise of. which he and his compan- 
ions had heard in the tap. He saw the table over- 
tarned upon the floor; the cover had been dragged 
from it, and becoming wrapped about the candle, 
extinguishing it. Buatthere was no human person 
in the room. 

* Fetch me a light, one of you,” the old man called 
aloud. * There’s no one here, you fools; you need 
not be frightened. Bring me the lantern.” 

The light was brought in a few moments, and three 
of the terrified loungers ventared to ascend the stairs 
and enter the room. An object upon the floor at- 
tracted his attention; he stooped and picked it up, 
and then with acry of horror held it up to the light 
of the lantern, 

It was a clasp-knife, of a kind that was commonly 
carried by the gentlemen of that day. It.was open, 
and showed a blade five inchesin length. The blade 
was stained a dull red color. 

Toby knelt on the floor, and with the lantern, care- 
fally examined the spot where he had (und the 
knife, Several dark red stains disfigured the light 
ground of the carpet. 

He looked again at the knife-blade, The stain was 
not yet dry; it yielded to the rabbing of bis finger. 

* It is blood!” he said. 


If. 
THE INN PABLOR. 


Tu door closed after John Toby, as he left Cap- 
tain Caverley alone in the parlor, and the latter sat 
by the table occasionally sippig® his ale, and looking 
thoruugbly dissatisfied and ill atease. The thoughts 
of a man in such a f-ame of mind are apt to find ex- 
pression in speech; and go it was with him upon this 
occasion. He rose and took a turn of the room; he 
put aside the curtain from the window that looked 
seaward, and diverted his thoughts for a moment by 
the sight of the flitting lights on the frigate, and the 
sounds of preparation from her decks that the in- 
flowing breeze brought faintly to his ear; and then 
his mind came back to himself and bie present situa- 
tion, and he seated himself again by the table, took 
another sip of ale, and broke out into soliloquy. 
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“Plague take it, I say! Who the devil would | 
think that three hours of gallop, more or lees, would , 
use up such a horse for the Gay? I wonder if this 
report isn’t a trick of the landlord to keep me all 
night, will I nill 1? ; he’s a clever old fellow, 
and his face bears marks of honesty ; besides, he 
Re file pS irs le to me. 
Bat it’s most devi now that’s the fact. 
1 wrote to dear Fanny kfast with her to- 
morrow} aud now I shal A bale if I dine with her. 
A pretty fellow she’ll think me, after all my assur- 
ances that I'd be prompt; and then there’il be two 
or three hours to spare before the ceremony. Well, 
well—I've done my best, and it’s no fault of mine. 
Sir Courcy is a hot-tempered old n:an, and I hope he 
can be persuaded that I mean no slight, 

He threw himeelf back impatieutly in bis chair, 
and drank off a fall goblet’ of the ale to quiet his 
nerves. So deeply was he engaged with his own vex- 
ation and the thoughts incident to it, that he took 
no notice of the warning gan from the frigate; nor 
did the opening.and shutting of the outer tap-room 
door at all attract his attention, 

“No to be had in this out-of-the-way, 
—— hé mutteted: “ Well, I must mal 
the bestof Thé best of i¢!—cursé me if it isn’t 
misery.” 

He took the miniature of his betrothed from a leath- 
ern case;and passionately kissed it over and over 
again. His hand dropped to the table with it, and 
hia face was lighted with a dim smile as an odd 
thought intruded upon him. 

“ Well, that és an odd thought!” he soliloquized. 
“Suppose Mark Reever should see my predicament 
now—wouldn’t it delight him?” 

The door was thrown open, and a man entered. 
Captain Caverley looked up, started, and sprang 
to his feet with an exclamation. The man whose 
name he had just uttered stood before him! 

The two men faced each other in silence for an in- 
stant, and then Reever faced about, and turned the 
key in the door behind him. 

“An unexpected pleasure, Captain Caverley, I 
assure you,’’ with a voice full of bitterness, as he tarn- 
ed to him again. “I hadn’t any idea who was here; 
in fact, the landlord’s remark would have misled me, 
had I been thinking of you. He said there was a 
gentleman here.” 

It was impossible for Caverley to escape the con- 
viction that a premeditated insult was intended by 
these words, and the blood rushed into his face; but 
he restrained his anger, and replied: 

“If you intend any violence, Mr. Reever, you may 
as well understand now that I am armed, and will 
not scruple to use weapons upon you if you drive me 
to it. Are your intentions hostile?” 

** No—don’t be afraid; I wont hurt you,” 
the other, in the most aggravating tone. 

“ Why do you lock the door?” 

“ Well—I want no intrusion. Finding you here 
unexpectedly, I may as well have some explanation 
from you. And I don’t want any listeners.” 

Caverley had resumed his seat, and now looked 
warily upon the other, as one would look on a dan- 
gerous animal whom chance had brought him into 
unpleasant neighborhood with. The handsome, florid 
face of the cfiicer lost something of its color as he 
noted the restless, dangerous eye of the other, and 
the aspect of his face, thrice as sinister as he had 
ever seen it before; but he was a man whose cour- 
age had been maintained upon the field of battle 


sneered 


armed, as he had said; and the man who had in- 
truded upon him was prepared to believe that he 
would unhesitatingly use his weapons, should he at- 
tack him. 

_ Mark Reever could hardly have told what his in- 
tentions were toward this man. That be hated him 
with a hatred that could never be satistied this side 
of eternity, but with his blood, was true, and he 
might have confessed that much; but this rencontre 
was entirely unexpected, and he was not prepared 
for it. He hesitated, not knowing just how to bear 
himeelf. 

Caverley sat by the table, motionless, silent, in- 
tently watching him. Mark Reever stood near the 
middle of the floor, looking first at the man, and then 
at his surroundings in the room. 

** Captain George Caverley, eh?” he said, observ- 
ing the rank upon the officer’s undress unifurm. 
* Promotion comes fast to fortune’s favorites, I 
see.”” 

“Thad my company ten months ago,” 
only reply. 

“ Handsome as ever, I see,” Reever continued, 
scratinizing the other's face as he might have looked 
at the points ofa fine animal. “A happy man you 
ought to be, Captain Caverley; with good looks, a 
long purse, rank and hosts of friends—you'd be an 
ungrateful dog to complain.” 

** 1 don’t complain,” the cfficer quickly responded. 
“Fortune has been kind to me; I am very, very 
thankful for it. And now I would ask, in all sin- 
cerity, Mr. is it with you? In all hon- 
esty, I hope you fare well.” 

“Ah—yonu have a thought for me, in the midst of 
your good fortune, have you?” And the speaker’s 
voice trembled with the bitterness that he poured in- 
to it. “ Mighty kind it is of your grandeur, Captain 
Caverley, to bestow even an idle thought on the poor 
vagabond before you.” 

If ever the demons of rago, hatred and jealousy 
fiashed out of mortal eyes they did at that instant, 
from those of Mark Reever, as he uttered those words. 

The officer’s reply was prompt and earnest. 


was the 
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to pretend that I have any cause to love you, or that 
I do regard you with any feelings of pleasure. You 
and 1 both know better; we know that it is better 
for both of us to keep forever separate. This inter- 
is none of my seeking, and I think it had better : 
terminateat once. Yet, since you are here, I will tell 
you that I bear no grudge toward you, on —— 


year since 1 have seen you, and time and 
were obliterating all the anger that I have 
you. And I tell you now, in all honesty, that I 
sincerely hope you are prosperous and happy in the 
world.” 

A bitter, sardonic laugh from Reever followed the 
words, 

** Look at thie patched and mended coat, this faded 
waistcoat,” be said, taking the candle from the table 
and holding it béfore them. “Do they look like 
proeperity, think you? And whatamiI? An attor- 
ney’s clerk, worked hight and day like a drudge, with 
barely enough doled out to keep soul and body to- 
gether. You are clad in the king’s livery, and fare 
on the best of alf the land; you, when you would 
travel, have your horse under you; I, when [I must 
@0 up to London, as I am now going, must needs 
the way, and eat barely meal a day. 


lord, in thé presence of his knaves, that I had 
supped at a farmhouse on the road. "Twas a pitiful 
lie; I have not broken bread since morning.” 

“ And ’tis now after dark! Mark Reever, let me 
prove my good-will by ordering your supper.” 

‘May every mouthful of it choke me a million 
times if I do! Accept food from thee? The fiend 
seize me if I do.” 

He jerked the words out savagely between his 
set teeth; and then, with a singular contradiction 
between his words and acts, catching sight of the 
pitcher of ale, he advanced to the table, and pouring 
out the goblet full, he drank it off, and then instant- 
ly repeated the measure. 

“ That was good,” he said, wiping his mouth on his 
coat-sleeve. “I’ve drank no ale for months. Ha— 
what's that?” 

He pounced upon the miniature that Caverley 
had placed upon the table. The latter tried to reach 
it, but Reever was too quick for him; he seized it, 
and holding it to the light, glared like a maniac 
upon it. 

‘* May destruction overtake you both!” he groanej, 
as he threw the picture down on the table. ‘‘ Both 
of you, both of you—the false woman and the false 
friend.” 

“ Mark Reever,” the captain said, very slowly, ris- 
ing to his feet, “I have patiently endured your in- 
sults since you intruded yourself upon me here; but 
there is a point that I must not suffer you to pass. 
Your language manifestly refers to Miss Fanny 
Courcy and myself; and I tell you plainly that 
she is not a false woman, and I am not a false 
friend.” 

Reever trembled with rage as he heard this lan- 


guage. 

“Is she affianced to you?” he hoarsely demanded. 

“She is; and, God willing, she will be my wife 
to-morrow at this hour.” 

The other started, and turned deadly pale. 

“Your wifel—Fanny Courcy to be your wife, 
George Caverley?” he cried. ‘“‘And you can stand 
there, calm and handsome, and tell me of it, and 
not fall dead at my feet. Man, man—the eternal 
jeopardy of my soul shall be upon the heads of you 
two. 

* You deceive yourself,’”’ Caverley sturdily rejoined. 
*¢] have not harmed you; she has not. You have 
wrought your own misery. No man could be more 
friendly to you than I have been; no woman could 
love you better than she did. You know how you 
lost that love; you know how you almost broke her 
heart with your vices, and how she clung to you long 
after society had cast you out as a taint and a dis- 
grace. These are plain words, but you compel me 
to use them. She would have saved you; she had 
to leave you at last, to save herself. As for me, how 
am I to be blamed? I was your friend, yes; I would 
be glad to be so still, if you would allow it. I assure 
you of what you ought to know yourself, if you do 
not—that no word, no look, no act of mine influenced 
Fanny Courcy against you. I never pressed my suit 
to her until I knew that she had broken with you 
forever.” 

* Do you tell me,” Reever cried, ‘‘ that you did not 
biacken me to her? Do you tell me that she did not 
discard me because the India ship foundered with 
my fortane on board?” 

I tell you nay to both.” 

‘Then I say you ure a scoundrelly liar, as you 
have proved yourself a villanous hypocrite.” 

They were the words heard in the tap-room. There 
was a collision, a scuffle—and then the sound of a 
heavy fall. 


III. 
THE THUNDERBOLT AT LANGTHORNE. 


THE lamps in the pleasant front parlors at Sir 
Courcy Cleveland’s grand country-house had burned 
late upon the night when these events were trans- 
piring at Bayswater, and a pretty and anxious face 
very often peered out from behind the heavy curtains 
to see if there were no signs of the delinquent on the 
road. When the night had grown so dark that noth- 
ing could be distinguished outside, Fanny Cleveland 
still sat by the window, listening for the sound of 





“* Mr. Reever,” he said, ‘it would be folly for me 


Aught that has happened in the past. It is sBot baie 


“Come, Fanny—don’t wait longer,” her sister 
urged, when the clock struck eleven. “ You must 
see now that he has been detained, and will not be 
here to-night.” 

A pretty fellow, indeed, to fail of his appoltitment 
on Wis wedding eve,” the crusty old baronet mutter- 
ef, stomping around the room, with his rheumatic 

adding fuel to his anger. “The men have 
ly degenerated since I was young; you never 


for | would have heard of anything like this then, I prom- 


ise you.” 

“ Don’t blame him, father,” said the eldest daugh- 
ter, as she saw her sister’s luok of mute distress. “I 
know something has happened to detain him; Cap- 
tain Caverley was always a man of his word, and 
surely would not fail at such a time without the best 
of reasons.” 3 
“‘ Well—I’d like to hear bis reasons, when he comes 
—if he does come,” sputtered the baronet. “ Damme 
if I’d have waited any longer for the premier him- 
self than I have for this youngster. I’m going to 
bed now, and you needn't disturb me before morn- 
ing, though fifty captains, ay, and the whole army 
should arrive.” 

The old man withdrew in high ill-humor, and 
again Bertha Cleveland urged her sister to come to 
bed. The younger girl clung to the window, and was 
loth to quit it. 

** LT will come in a few moments, dear Bertha,” 
she said. And not wishing to importune her further, 
Miss Cleveland took her lamp and sought her cham- 
ber, which was upon the same floor with the parlors. 
Wearied with the preparations and exertions of the 
day, her head had hardly touched the pillow before 
she fell into a sound sleep. 

The hour of midnight was passing; the servants as 
well as the family had retired, and the Hall was per- 
fectly quiet. In the darkness of the room—for she 
had bidden her sister leave no light for her—Fanny 
had thrown herself down upon the floor, and with 
her hands clasped over the window-si!l, gazed out 
upon the avenue that led down to the gates, between 
two rows of lofty poplars. Now and then astarbeam 
lighted it, and she could see the trees, and the 
ground brown with fallen leaves; and then it would 
grow dark again. 

The morrow was to be her wedding-day. Blithe 
and happy as any girlin the kingdom she had risen 
that morning, and as the hours passed slowly on, she 
had impatiently counted their tarcy moments on the 
clock, eager for nightfall to bring her lover. Sunset 
came at last with lagging feet—twilight passed, dark- 
ness came, and still he was away. And all at once a 
terrible dread had possessed the maiden’s heart, a 
startling presentiment that something ill had bafall- 
en George Caverly. It was something more than a 
fear; it was a dreadful whisper at her heart, the 
more dreadful because it was so apparently causeless 
and shadowy. It drove all thought of slumber from 
her, and bound ber fast to the window; and here she 
must remain until George should come, or she should 
know the worst. 

Until her dying day, years after this, Fanny Cleve- 
land could never say whether the vision that now 
appeared to her was that of a dream, or whether an 
unnatural appearance did really pass before her 
eyes. She knew not whether her eyes closed or her 
senses wandered ; but in her vision, whatever it may 
have been, she saw that the broad avenue between 
the poplars was suddenly illumined by a faint light, 
and that a figure appeared walking across it. The 
dress was familiar, although its back was towards 
her as it walked, and a chill of supernatural terror 
crept over her as the face was slowly turned to her, 
and she recognized it as Caverley’s—but O, so pale, so 
sorrowful, so changed from his as she had last seen it! 
As she continued to look, transfixed with horror, the 
spectre raised its arms, and motioned them back- 
ward, as if deprecatingly, towards some one ap- 
proaching. And then, ere thisone had passed out 
of sight, another figure came walking rapidly after 
it; and with a scream that echoed through the 
house, she recognized the face and form of Mark 
Reever! 

Her sister Bertha was beside her an instant later, 
and found her fallen prostrate upon the floor, insen- 
sible. She raised her up, and with the help of the 
domestics, who came running to the spot, carried her 
to the bed and laid her upon it. A servant was in- 
stantly despatched for a doctor, and for the next 
hour the baronet and Bertha watched with inex- 
pressible anguish beside her, while she continued in 
@ state of semi The remedies 
which the physician administered when he arrived 
would revive her for a moment, and she would un- 
close her eyes and stare eagerly upon the faces about 
her; and then whispering, “ Poor George—he is 
dead—dead!’’ she would relapse again. 

Five o’clock, and daylight found them still hang- 
ing over the sufferer, and her condition no better. 
Sir Courcy walked with an aching heart out to the 
front door, and opening it so that the morning air 
might blow in upon his hot temples, he looked down 
the avenne, and a sight greeted him, the most joyful 
that his eyes could have beheld. A horseman mount- 
ed upon a lame and hobbling beast slowly advanced 
—his hair and dress disordered, his eyes Wloodshot, 
and one cheek covered with blood from a cut apon it. 
The baronet limped down the steps, and made all 
the haste that he could to meet him. 

“A pretty suitor thou!” he said, reproachfally, 
with tears of joy standing in his eyes. “Thou wast 
to have been here last night, and my poor child is 
well-nigh dead this moment with fright fur thee. 
She will have it that thou art dead. What has hap- 








horse’s hoofs which came not. 


pened?” 





The captain dismounted with difficulty, and hearti- 
ly took the baronet by both hands. ‘‘ You would not 
blame me, did you know what trouble I have suffered 
since yester noon,” he said. “ Briefly, my horse fell 
badly lame at Bayswater, and I could not get anoth- 
er. I have b<sa in the saddle all night, riding this 

poor halting horse here, that I might not fail to 
Srechdal enh sua. You may think how stiff and 
sore I am at this moment.” 

“Ay, 1 do, my poor lad,” the baronet returned 
heartily; “and here I have been blaming you al! 
this time, in my unreasonable way. Come in, and 
bring poor Fanny back to life again; and then you 
shall put yourself in better trim, and over a cup of 
good Mocha you shall hear more of what the gir) 
thinks she has“geen, and tell us more of your ad- 
ventures.”” 

“TI have told you everything,” Caverley hastily said. 
‘*There’s nothing more of it.” 

*¢ It looks otherwise, then,” sald the baronet, acru- 
tinizing the young man’s face. “‘Where got you 
that mark on your cheek, and the blood there?” 

Caverley’s face flushed atithe question,and he bhur- 
riedly drew the back of his hand over his cheek ; 
but the blood was long before dried. 

“A mere scratch,” he said. “I had forgotten it; 
bat I remember now how it happened. The poor 
nag stumbled » few miles back, and I being tired 
beyond all endurance, shot over his head, and 
scraped my face on a stone. But it’s only a trifie.” 

A groom was called to take care of the disabled 
horse, and the baronet and his guest entered the 
house. The young man was thoughtfal enough to 
ask for water, and to remove the blood from his face 
betore he was incroduced into the presence of Fanny ; 
and no sooner did the eyes of the maiden open to the 
sight of his face than all her stapor left her, and she 
flew to his outstretched arms with a glad cry. 

* There is no longer occasion for me here, sir,” the 
physician remarked aside te the father. “ This has 
been a very strange case of mental depression, and 
the symptoms were serious an hour ago; but a bet- 
ter antidote than I can prescribe has afrived.” He 
bowed over ths golden fee that Sir Courcy placed in 
his hand, and withdrew. 

A few joyfal moments were given up to explana- 
tions that were almost anintelligible, in which Cav- 
erley tried to explain the cause of his detention, and 
Fanny the cause of her fears. The two were jadici- 
ously left alone for a few'moments, to make other ex- 
planations for which the presence of witnesses was 
not necessary; and then the baronet interposed and 
bade them both be ready to take an early breakfast 
with bim and Bertha in an hour, as there was much 
te be done before the evening hour named for the 
wedding. 

Caverley’s baggage had preceded him to Lang- 
thorne; and when the breakfast bell rang, he met 
the family at the table in his morning-gown, with 
his hair carefally powdered atter the fashion of the 
times, all traces of dust or disorder removed from bis 
person, and his handsome face beaming with satis- 
faction at the present situation. Fanny came in 
happy and smiling, with the color back in her cheek 
again, and her bright brown eyes looking admiringly 
on her manly soldier. Bertha took the head of the 
table (for the mother of this family had been dead 
several years), the baronet, with his face once more 
clad in smiles of approaching good-humor, sat oppo- 
site her, the lovers also sat vis a vis, and the coffee 
was handed around. 

There was a pause—withont interruption it would 
have been only for the instant that they stirred the 


‘pugar in their cupe—and Captain Caverley was just 


about te utter a complimentary phrase to Miss Vleve- 
land, when the batier softly opemed the door, and 
coming behind the baronet’s chair, whispered in his 
ear. Sir Courcy’s face clouded at once. 

“TI wont see him now—I wont see him at all to- 
day,” he said, pettishly. ‘Don’t he know that this 
ie my daughter’s ~edding-day? Tell him to come 
to-morrow.” 

‘1 am sorry, sir,” the butler retarned, but—” 

He stooped over and whispered in his master’s ear 
again. The baronet started, and looked at his guest 
with surprise. 

“What can he want of Captain Caverley?” he 
asked. ‘“ There’s some mistake here.” 

Before the officer could ask for am explanation, and 
before any could be tendered, the door opened again, 
and now admitted the portly perron of a well-known 
bailiff of the county. He was followed by another 
man, and two more stood in the hall and did not 
enter. 

“ T am sorry, sir, for the errand that I have to per- 
form here to-day,” said the bailiff, apologetically; 
“ bat here is my authority; read it, and you will see 
that it is in all respects regular.” With these words 
he laid a written and printed paper before the baro- 
net. “Now, my man,” and he addressed the one 
who had followed him into the room, “do you see 
him heze?" 

The man was John Toby, of the Bayswater Inn. 
He raised his arm without hesitation, and pointed to 
the officer. 

“Sir—is your name George Caverley?” the bailiff 
asked. . 

“It is.” 

The bailiff laid his hand on his shoulder. 
majesty’s name,”’ be said. 

“ With what am I charged?” the officer asked. 

“ With the murder of Mark Reever!” 

Captain Caverley rose to his feet, pale and speech- 
less. A thrilling cry from Fanny rang in his ears, 
O God, my vision!’ And tottering to him before 
her strength all departed, she fainted on his breast. 


“Ip bis 
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ling with them, such as might be made by the feet 
of a body dragged after a person; and it was argued 
that this was evidence that the accused had dragged 
his victim out and thrown him into the bay. The 
—*— prisqner’s face the day after was also 

—— case, with one weak point; 
the body had not been discovered. The defence la- 
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IV. 
THE ASSIZEs.- 


THE proceedings of the assizes of the connty 
which tried George Caverley for his life upon this 
dreadfal accusation form a link in the series of start- 
ling events which checkered his life at this time; and 
it will suffice if we allude to those proceedings very 
briefly. Lodged in the jail at Wimbledon, when the 
elastic spirits of the young man recovered from the 
tirst shock following bis arrest, he rallied and reflect- 
ed that, at the worst, he was the victim of some ag- 
gravating mistake that would be rectified in a few 
hours, and that he should yet falfil his engagement 

tor the evening. Bat the hours of the day passed 
and brought him no relief; and the hour that was to 
have seen his marriage saw him arraigned before the 
magistrate for examination. He was returned to the 
jail in an hour, fally committed for trial. 

Three months of imprisonment intervened—three 
long and dreary months, cheered and lightened only 
by the faithful and constant affection of Fanny 
Cleveland. Her father, with a pride of place which 
became sensitive at the bare idea of becoming com- 
promised with a felon, forbade her to visit the ac- 
cused man, and ordered her to break off all corre- 


spondence with him; and she, prizing the affection of 


her affianced more than the luxury of her home at 

Langthorne, and the position in life which was hers, 
and steadily asserting the innocence of Caverley, 
persisted in visiting him in prison. Not only did she 
do this, but she did not hesitate to assert that she 
would cling to him in life or death, whatever might 
befall him; that she would never abandon him, 
though all the world should abandon her. Uuable 
to draw her trom her determination, her father ex- 
pelled her from his house, and she was kindly taken 
in by a friend at Wimbledon; and it was also known 
that ber sister sympathized with her, and secretly 
helped her. 

The day of trialcame. The prisoner was conduct- 
ed through a sarging crowd to the courthouse, which 
was thronged with spectators. Every foot of stand- 
ing and sitting room was occupied, and the windows 
were darkened by the faces of those who climbed up 
to the frames to peer in. The prisoner sat between 
his counsel and his betrothed, pale and weak from 
long confinement, but with an eager hopeful look. 
Many of his friends had stood manfally by him in 
this dreadfal emergency, and his eyes brightened as 
he caught their glances of friendly sympathy directed 
to him. 

We have intimated that at first Captain Caverley 
regarded the charge against him as trivial, and one 
that would be speedily withdrawn. Before the con- 
clusion of the examination before the magistrate he 
had changed his mind; and as the evidence for the 
people accumulated upon the trial, he clearly real- 
ized that there was a terrible weight of circumstances 
against him. 

“Are they not making out a very strong case?” he 
whispered in the ear of his counsel; and the latter 
whispered back: 

“IT regret to say that they are—a very strong case. 
But don’t be discouraged.” 

Fanny pressed his hand. He placed the other over 
his face, and kept it there for some moments, to con- 
ceal his emotion. 

, “Gentlemen of the jury!” he heard the attorney- 
general declare, “I should be unreasonable to ask 
for more evidence than I have, with which to con- 
vict this man of the crime charged.” And as he 
proceeded to lay the proof before them, the prisoner 
felt as though he had the nails driven in his coffia. 

It was indeed a strong case. Beginning with the 
betrothal of the prisoner and Fanny Cleveland, it 
was next shown that Mark Reever was a discarded 
suitor of the lady, and great stress was laid upon 
thisas « cause of animosity. The occurrences of 
the night atthe Horse and Rider were then proved 
in detail—the arrival of the prisoner with a horse 
too lame to proceed, his occupation of the inn-parlor, 
the coming of Reeverghis intrusion, the fastening of 
the door on the inside, the noise of a quarrel and a 
scufiie, followed by a heavy fall, and the burning of 
the outer door of the tap-room, which it was shrewd- 
ly suggested wasdone by an unknown confederate of 
the prisoner, in order to give the latter time to es- 
cape. The condition of the room was described by 
the landlord; and the open clasp-knife, stained with 
blood, which was found upon the floor, was positive- 
ly identified as one that had been seen in the posses- 


.8ion of the accused early in the evening. It was 


Proven that Caverley had immediately disappeared 
after the disturbance; in fact, that he had not been 
seen at the inn after it was over. His arrival at 
Langthorue at daylight was shown, with his declara- 
tion that he had ridden his lame horse all night from 
Bayswater. Lastly, it was proved that footmarks 
had been found the next morning, leading along the 
beach, with an irregular trail crossing and ming- 


bored hard upon this point, earnestly contending 
that no murder had been proven, and claiming 
that the imposing array of witnesses to the good 
character of the accused should suffice to acquit 
him, in so doubtful a case. The prosecution replied 
that it was manifest that the d had led 
* body. The judge charged very strongly against 








the prisoner; unfortunately for the latter, high | 
crimes abounded just then, and an example was | 
needed. The jary returned in half an hour, with a 
verdict of guilty. 

In answer to the usual question of the court, as to 
what he had to say why sentence should nat be 
passed upon him, the accused arose, and with much 
emotion again declared his entire innocence of the 
murder, and his entire ignorance of the fate of Mark 


Reever. He asserted that the door of the parlor was | 


locked by Reever; that the struggle which followed 
was forced upon him by Reever, whoaggravated him 
into giving a blow, when Reever struck the accused 
80 violently in-the face as to lay open his cheek, from 
which the blood escaped. The knife he admitted 
was his, and thought it must have fallen from the 
table during the scuffle, and become stained with 
blood from his face. Upon being knocked down, the 
prisoner said that he must have lain senseless some 
minutes. When he arose he was alone, and the room 
was dark. Angered and mortified at the treatment 
he had received, he rushed out of the back door, but 
saw nothing of Reever. Obeying his first impulse, 
he went quietly to the stable and got his horse, and 
set (ff for Langthorne. His reckoning hejintended 
to send back; he was smarting under the sense of 
his irjuries, to which he was go little accustomed as 
an officer, and he wished to get away without seeing 
any one at the inn. Concerning the fastening of the 
tap-room outer door, he called hea to wit 
that he knew nothing at all about it; that he never 
knew that it had been locked, until he heard it upon 
this trial. 

My lord upon the bench pronounced the verdict a 
jast one, and said that the prisoner’s statement was 
in part too absurd for belief. He admonished him 
that he could have no hope of pardon, and sentenced 
him to be hung on a day six weeks off. 








Vv. 
THE SHADOW OF THE GALLOWS. 


THE days had passed since George Caverley was 
remanded to his cell at Wimbledon, to await his 
doom ; and during this time the most strenuous ef- 
forts had been made for his pardon. Fanny Cleve- 
land, indignantly rejecting every suggestion of his 
possible guilt, employed herself with his lawyer dur- 
ing the first three weeks in trying to discover new 
evidence which might throw light upon this dark 
business, and if possible prove the innocence of her 
lover. They visited Bayswater; they conversed with 
every person there who was present at the inn upon 
that memorable night, and tried to find others who 
had not been called at the trial. They examined the 
rooms at the inn which were connected with the 
tragic uffair, and the beach where the footprints had 
been found. When all this was done, the lawyer re- 
lactantly informed Fanny that were the case to be 
tried again, he would be unable to materially vary 
the tacts that had been proven. 

Sorrowfal but not disheartened, the brave girl next 
sought his pardon; and not even Jennie Dean her- 
self labored more unweariedly for this purpose than 
did Fanny Cleveland. She travelled night and day, 
she visited the friends of Captain Caverley, and 
many persons high in rank and influence, and not- 
withstanding rebuffs and discouragements, she ob- 
tained hundreds of names to her petition for the life 
of her lover. And when this was all done, and the 
paper had been forwarded to the office of the Home 
Secretary, the devoted girl returned to Wimbledon, 
and waited in feverish suspense for a response. 

At first, even after the verdict, the general feeling 
in the breasts of the people, of horror, deep dreadful 
horror at the crime, was overcome in many cases by 
the other feeling that it was impossible that so hon- 
orable, high-toned a man as Captain Caverley could 
have committed it. Especially was this the case 
among the officers of his regiment, all of whom at 
first refused to lend credence to the story. But as 
the day of the execution drew nigh, public senti- 
ment gradually settled down into a conviction of 
the rightfulness of the verdict. It came tobe un- 
derstood that the most careful search and examina- 
tion had failed to elicit any new evidence, and pub- 
lic opinion, anxious to place itself upon the prevail- 
ing side, soon withdrew itself from any sympathy 
with the condemned. 

In this, public opinion did but anticipate the official 
action upon the petition for pardon. Upon the day 
previous to the execution a communication was re- 
ceived by the sheriff from the Home Office, to the 
effect that after the most careful examination of the 
evidence, his majesty was entirely satisfied of the 
guilt of the condemned, and positively refused to 
interfere with the execation of the sentence. 





Just west of Wimbledon there are two hills, over 
which rans the London road. They are eighty rods 
apart, and between them is a lovely valiey, the pleas- 
antest spot in the county. And upon the day named 
in the official warrant for the execution of George 
Caverley, the slopes of the west hill, and the space 
far away down the valley were thronged with an ea- 
ger, rushing, struggling crowd, men, women and lit- 
tle children thousands upon thousands of them, 
who had come out to see a fellow-creature die! 

Up@m the summit of the west hill a huge upright 
beam was reared; from the top of this a hori- 
zontal one was extended, and over a pulley fixed in 
the end of it a noose dangled. Underneath a plat- 
form was erected, and a flight of wooden steps ran 
up from the ground. 





The hour of noon came; the distant prison-bell 


gave out its dolefal clang; the crowd opened from its 
outer edge inward, to right and left, and swayed 
back and forth, while a hoarse murmur ascended 
from it. A cart was seen, making slow progress 
through it; and as it emerged at last at the fot of 
the gallows, its occupants could be plainly seen. 
They were the prisoner, and his betrothed, faithful 
in death as in life, the sheriff, the hangman in dis- 
guise, and the clergyman. They ascended to the 
platform, and a hush like the silence of the cham- 
ber of death fell upon that vast concourse. 

** Let us pray,” said the minister; and side by side, 
hand in hand, the lovers knelt upon the hard planks, 


| with the noose dangling over their heads, and listened 


to the fervent prayer for the repose of the passing 
spirit. They rose to their feet; and after a whispered 
word from the sheriff, George Caverley advanced to 
the edge of the platform, and said in a loud voice: 

“As I am a soldier, I do not fear death, even in its 
most repulsive form; but as I am a man of honor, I 
solemnly affirm, in this, my dying hour, that I am 
innocent of the crime fur which I am to die. I pray 
you, good friends, bear me witness of it when any 
one shall say that George Caverley is a murderer.” 

A murmur of sympathy swelled up to him from 
the crowd at his feet; cries of pity and encourage- 
ment reached bis ear, and here and there women 
fainted with horror at the. epectacle, and strong men 
stood aghast and cried out. Turning his back to the 
crowd, Caverley reached torth his hands to Fanny; 
she took them, and then impulsively threw herself 
into his arms. He looked down into her eyes; they 
were burning with that love and devotion which out- 
last life itself; and he pressed his lips to hers. 

“Death cannot part us, my beloved,” he said. 

“ Only a little while,” she whispered. 

“ You still believe me innocent?” 

**T do—I know you are.” 

“And you will join me soon?” 

‘* Very soon.” 

One long, passionate embrace—one kiss, that seom- 
ed to draw the vital breath of life itself after it—and 
the shadow of death was projected between them. 
Supported by the arm of the sheriff, she tottered to- 
wards the stairs; and he surrendered himeelf to the 
hands of the hangman. 

“TI pray you, sir,”? the man whispered in hié ear, 
“forgive me for what I am compelled to do to-day.” 

‘I do forgive you,” was the response. 

The prisoner’s arms were pinioned. 

The cap was drawn over his eyes. 

The noose was acjusted about his neck. 

The multitude heaved and swayed, and then was 
silent as the grave. 

The lips of the condemned moved in silent prayer. 

The hand of the executioner was laid upon the 
rope, one pull of which would let fall the trap be- 
neath the prisoner’s feet, and launch him into 
eternity. 

‘Before that fatal pull was given, his eyes were 
raised, and glanced over the heads of the crowd, 
over the valley, and to the east hill. An object had 
just appeared at the top of the hill; he started as he 
saw it, and the rope slackened in his hand. 

The afternoon sun shone bright upon the hill, cast- 
ing into bright relicf the figure of a black horse tear- 
ing at a mad gallop down into the valley, bearing 
upon his back aman who waved a white handker- 
chiet in the air as he came on. 

The crowd saw him, and the cry, “A reprieve—a 
reprieve!” arose from’a thousand throats. Right 
and left they fell back for the messenger as he came 
rushing aloug, waving his handkerchief; and spring- 
ing to the ground before he had fairly reathed the 
gallows, he yelled at the top of his voice: 

**Stop it, you lubbers; their lordships bave sent 
me to stop it.” 

“Have you a reprieve?” the sheriff anxiously 
asked. ‘ 

‘*T have a free pardon,” the man responded, draw- 
ing a paper with a great seal on it from his breast. 
“And I am Davy Card, coxswain of the Dauntless.” 

George Caverley heard his words; and overcome 
by the emotions of the moment, he fell senseless 
upon the platform. 





VI. 
WHO WAS THE MURDERER? 


Mr. DAVID CARD, descending from the parlor of 
the inn at Wimbledon on that evening, where he 
had explained to the now happy lovers all that had 
seemed mysterious in the history of the past five 
months, reached the barroom, and found himselfsur- 
rounded by a crowd of the villagers, all anxious to 
hear his explanation with their own ears. Finding 
himself the hero of the hour, it was not difficult to 
obtain his compliance; and with a huge mug of ale 
in his hand, and himself seated upon the counter, 
Davy held torth as follows: 

‘It is alla very simple story, my good friends, and 
it will take but a few words to tell it. It seems that 
I had more to do with all this strange business than 
any one else who was at the Horse and Rider on that 
night; though nobody suspected it at the trial, and 
nobody would have found out the truth, if I hadn’t. 

“And how do you think it was found out? Why, 
queer enough, 1 promise you. There was I, Davy 
Card, aboard my good old ship, the Dauntless, cruis- 
ing off the Biscay coast of France, three weeks ago, 
when my eye falls on a few lines in a gazette sent 
me from home, telling how that one George Caverley 
was to be soon hung for the marder of one Mark 
Reever, one night in October, at the Bayswater Inn. 
‘ Why,’ says I to myself, ‘ he aint any more guilty of 
any such a crime than I be;’ and I spoke to the cap- 





tain about it, and he saw the admiral; and the very 
next day what did they do but send me home in a 
vessel on purpose to lay the matter before the Home 
Secretary; and that noble lord hardly heard my story 
out before he had his clerk making out of the par- 
don, which the king signed right off; ‘and now, my 
man,’ says my lord, as he gave it to me, ‘do you get 
that to the sheriff at Wimbledon before noon to-mor- 
row, for there’s a man’s life depending on it.’ 0, 
how I did ride! I was in time, praise the Lord; but 
there wasn’t much to spare. 

** Bat about that night. The Dauntless was short- 
handed, and just on the point of sailing; and says 
the captain to me, ‘ Davy, we must have more men. 
Do you go ashore, and see what you can pick up in 
an hour.’ I went straight to the tap of the Horse 
and Rider, leaving my ‘ pressing party ’ on the beach 
a little below the house, to wait for my orders.* I 
found a fine lot of fellows at the inn, and thinks I, 
‘I'll take them all.’ As I left the tap, I met a man 
whom I afterwards knew to be Mark Reever, coming 
into it; and I says to myself, ‘Ah, here’s one more.’ 
I had stolen the key unobserved from the inside; 
and I now fastened the door on the outside, meaning 
to keep them in till I could’ bring up my gang. I 
went straight to the spot where I had left my men, 
and I found them much scattered about, so that it 
took some time to céllect them together. When I 
had them well in hand, I went with them towards 
the inn; and as we approached it, we saw a man 
coming down the back stairs. We laid low for him; 
he walked right along the beach into our party; and 
we pressed him and took him aboard the Dauntless. 

“ That man was Mark Reever. He was never mur- 
dered by any one, unless it was by the bloody French- 
man that cut him down when we boarded the Louis 
le Grand, in the bay. He did die then and there; 
and that was a month after the night that Captain 
Caverley was accused of killing him. 

“¢ We got no more that night, becaase the noise 
that old Toby made when he came rushing round 
thé house with all the rabble at his heels, made me 
think the law-officers were after us for kidnapping ; 
and we did not dare to stay. Of course, the track in 
the sand was what we made, dragging our prisoner 
along. After the alarm we had heard, we thought it 
best to go aboard; and we sailed away, never dream- 
ing that anything had happened at Bayswater that 
night any way unusual. And you may think how 
astonished I was to read in the Wimbledon Gazette 
that a man was to be hung here for murdering that 
ill-visaged fellow Reever, when twenty of us knew 
that he was cut down to the Jaws on the deck of the 
French frigate, and the whole ship’s company at- 
tended his faneral the next day. And that’s just 
the long and short of it; and that poor fellow up 
stairs was wrongfully convicted, for he never knew 
any more what became of Mark Reever than an un- © 
born babe could; and every word of the stury he 
told about it on the trial (which I read in the Ga- 
zette) was true. And now he’s safe and clear at last, 
fill up your mugs, my lads, and let’s drink his good 
health; and I don’t careif I pay the reckoning my- 
self, seeing that I have been the cause of getting 
him to this trouble, unbeknown to meat the time. 
Fill up, lads, and drink with me to the long lite, 
happiness and prosperity of Captain Caveriey and his 
sweet lady, who has stood by him so nobly through 
all this trouble.” 

It is easy enough for the world to take back to its 
favor those who have triumphed over misery and 
misfortune; and so it proved in thié case. To atone 
as far as possible for the wrong that had been done 
him, Caverley was restored to his position in the 
service; and a few days after was advanced te the 


and he was made the lion of the day by thé press, 
and the talk of clubs and saloons. 


and still chafing under the cruel wrong that had 
been done him, he gladly took advantage of the em- 
barkation of his regiment for distant service to leave 
England for atime. He was united to Fanny Cleve- 
tand before his departure; and she, inseparable from. 
him as ever, shared the perils and exposures of his 
ten years’ service in India, which followed. He re- 
turned at the end of that time a general; anid Sir 
Courcy Cleveiand having died, leaving his property 
to his two daughters, the Caverieys took up their 
residence at Langthorne Hall with Bertha. Here 
their years passed peacefully and happily to the last, 
brightened by the love of their children and sister, 
and the affection of “ troops of friends;” and they 
looked back upon this memorable chapter in their 
history as‘apon # hideous dream: 


— At the time referred to, the outrageous system of im- 
ressment then in vogue, te wed — author⸗ 


by. the Englis was not p and 
was never interfered with. he most shocking and in- 
human cases — to be found an: wrod tr are 
those which six the 


commanders of British shipe. — pon iris — subjects, and 
under the sanction of the Sritish fi 





honey being the best substance to moisten it—until 
reduced to fine powder. The slik tliread is soaked 
in a solation of chloride of zinc, and, after being 
washed, it ts boiled in water with which the gold or 
silver powder has been mixed. When washed and 
dried, it will be found coated with a fine layer of gold 
or silver, which may even be polished in the useal 
manner. This method has been patented in Eng- 
jand. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ACROSS SEAS. 


BY B. B. REXFORD. 
—— 


When the shadows of night fall about me, 
And the sunset dies out on the hill, 

1 think of my far-away de ar ones, 
And I know that they care for mestill. 


For I feel, in the twilight, a music 
Steal into my heart, and I say, 

They are thinking of me, all my dear ones, 
Although I have roamed far away. 


And I fancy I hear them all calling 
My name, as they called it of yore; 
And I send them my love on the breezes 
That fly like swift birds from the shore. 


Blow, winds of the west, and bear to them 
My love from this far-away land, 

And tell them I'll never forget them, 
Or my place in the old household band. 


Some day I will come to them, bringing 
The treasures I'm working to find; 

But bid them forget not the wanderer, 
O swift-going messenger, wind. 


THE REVEREND HUMBUG: 


—OR,— 


HOW I LOST AND WON A WIFE. 


4 GoOoD many years ago, when this century and 
myself had just passed our majority, I commenced 
what I indulgently called the practice of the law, in 
@ then diminutive and insignificant village in west- 
ero New York. Three years betore I had graduated 
respectably at Yale, and after being admitted to the 
bar, bade farewell to my friends, and for certain fam- 
ily reasons, located in that ignota terra—the ‘‘ Gene- 
see country.” This, of course, was long before the 
surface of our country had been cut by the innumer- 
able railroads, which now —like the streets of Brook- 
lyn—continually intersect each other in every possi- 
ble unnecessary direction, and while yet the future 
railroad king was in his royal pinafore; and my ac- 
quaintances took leave of me, with the same fore- 
boding look of certain-we-shall-never-meet-again- 
in-this-world farewell, that might reasonably be paid 
to a culprit on the night preceding his execution! 

I put up an imposing shingle; purchased an ex- 
tensive library of law books, amounting in value to 
about forty dollars, and sat down with a ‘don’t all 
speak at once” feeling, awaiting my clientea—who 
didn't come, 1 awoke several successive mornings, 
and looked inquiringly about my room tv see if I 
could find myself famous, but I was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for I didn't see it. 

At length I became disgusted at such cavalier 
treatment, and after going through a course of smok- 
ing, which I found did not materially help my case, 
I began to study in sober earnest, and soon discov- 
ered, somewhat to my surprise, that there were sev- 
eral legal subjects with which I was not entirely 
conversant. I havesince found out that the only 
difference between myself and other young lawyers 
in this respect, is, that many never discover it—the 
fact remaining the same. 

I believe there is a special Providence watching 
over young lawyers, giving them, through a merci- 
ful lack of patronage, an opportunity to acquire that 
knowledge which they are certain not to possess. 

As soon, however, as I was fairly able to state the 
equation that, as my shelf of books was to a well- 
filled law library, s0 was my legal smattering to a 
knowledge of law, I began to mend, and in a short 
time really commenced to know something, which 
I have generally fuund to be a necessary forerunner 
to gaining the good opinion and confidence of other 





Infant sprigs of the law will please make a note! 

Late one afternoon about the first of December, 
after I had “ been located ” about eight months, I sat 
in my office with a book upon my knees, looking in 
vain for inspiration, or some mental Worcestershire 
sauce, among the cobwebs which festooned my 
windows. 

At this momentous crisis my mind was suddenly 
relieved from its weight of responsibility, by hearing 
the New York mail stage lumbering past my win- 
dow, with that peculiar “ heave-and-set” motion, 
which rendered travelling in those conveyances 80 
unitormly delightful. My attention, I say, was called 
away by this circumstance, trom the abstruse sub- 
ject before me, and simultaneously it occurred to me 
that I might get a letter; so I suived my previous 
difficulty by casting aside the mystic volume, and 
having puton my overcoat, I wandered dreamily 
toward the post-office. I stood in the dingy vestibule, 
beating the “‘ devil’s tattoo ’ on the floor with my 
toes, and knocking them together for company until 
the mail was "sorted, when, sure enough, a letter 
was put into my hands, bearing upon its ample face 
the imposing address—by which I introduce myself 
to the reader—“‘ Nicholas Sledgehammer, Attorney 
and Counsellor at Law, G——, N. Y.,” and in the 
corner was the apt suggestion—“ [f not at home please 
Sorward,” 

In those days of high postage and difficult trans- 
portation, a letter was a much more serious thing 
than it isnow; and although the one in question 
contained but a single half-sheet, I felt certain that 


E11, Lawson, a wild, harum-scarum sort of a fellow, 
but withal a warm-hearted, generous, high-spirited 
boy. 

The letter was brief, so I give it entire: 


“*DEaR OLD NICK,” it began—* You will doubt- 
less be lost in amazement at ‘receiving so curt an 
epistie from your most obedient, but if you can with- 
draw your mind for a brief period from its devotion 
to the science of jarisprudence, you will perceive that 
what it lacks in length is amply atoned for by its 
strength. I unfold: 

‘* I want you to spend the approaching holidays at 
this, my paternal mansion, in the old wooden-nut- 
meg State. My sister will be at home, and rare 
sport is in preparation. Don’t fail to come. There 
are oceans of pretty girls here. I have planned a 
surprise. Arrange, if you can, to arrive at. K—— 
{where the stage will leave you) the day before 
Christmas, and I will meet you. 

“In haste, your old chum, — 
‘* EDWARD.” 


Had I been & young man of modern propensities 
and education, I shonld undoubtedly have given ut- 
terance to my feelings in the classical expression— 
**Count me in, old hoss;” but, as civilization had 
not yet arrived at that perfection, I was fain to re- 
ply, mentally—‘“‘ I shall be very much pleased to ac- 
cept your invitation.” 

Lest I should lose the confidence of the public, at 
the outset, I wish to state, before proceeding further, 
that no such zoological phenomenon as “ oceans of 
girls’ ever had fallen under my inspection. In fact, 
I suspected my friend of hyperbolizing. Oatof pure 
kindness of heart, however, I determined to gratify 
him, and make him a long-promised visit. 

Timing myself correctly, I alighted from the stage 
at K—— on the afternoon cf the 24th, and was imme- 
diately caught by both hands by the exuberant Law- 
son, who stood bsaming upon me with a face which 
glowed like a new-lit cigar under fall suction, and 
perfectly tremulous with some internal excitement 
which it seemed very difficult for him to conceal. 

Poor Edward! we never dared make him our con- 
fidant in any college scrape, for his face was so sure 
an index of what was passing within, that whenever 
anything “‘ happened,” the professors, to save trou- 
ble, would first glance at Lawson: and many a pun- 
ishment did he receive, as ‘‘ principal or accessory” 
in a “ lark ” of which he merely had been told. 

As we had some time on our hands before it was 
necessary to complete our j»urney, we adjourned for 
the nonce, to a private parlor in the little village tav- 
ern, where Lawson proceeded to unfold his plan. 

At this time, let me state, par parentheses, I was 
a tall, slim young man (œtut 23), tolerably well-fa- 
vored as to my features, with light-brown, and I 
must confess rather silky, whiskers. Add to this 
that my face—by contraries I suppose—habitually 
wore a serious if not somewhat stern expression, and 
you have me. z 

As soon as we were by ourselves, Elward proceed- 
ed to explain to me the casus belli, which was as 
follows: A large party of madcap ‘ young folks’ were 
to meet at his father’s house that night for a Christ- 


had been smuggled out of the way, they had en- 
gaged a fiddler, and were determined upon a dance. 
Such a thing was bad enough, at least in Connecti- 
cut, forty years ago; but, in a deacon’s house! It 
was the height of audacity! Relying upon my co- 
operation, Lawson had secretly favored the plan, 
and now informed me that my part of the perform- 
ance was to personate a young minister, and come 
upon them in the midst of their revelry. 

* Only for a little while,” he said, imp!oringly, as [ 
opened my mouth to object; “it will be such glori- 
ous fan,” and at the same time displaying a pair of 
spectacles and a stiff white neckcloth, which he had 
prepared for my use. My fun-loving disposition was 
not proof against the vision of the consternation 
which a debut in such guise would create, and I con- 
sented, under the proviso that the farce should be of 
short duration. - 

It was about dark when we set cff for our final des- 
tination. We were in high spirits; the sleighing 
was splendid; the air clear and sharp; and last, 
though not by any means the least, our cigars excel- 
lent. The distance to Lawson’s was about tive miles, 
and verily the ground seemed to glide from under us, 
as we sped along, making the air resound with 
snatches of old college suvgs, chorused with shouts 
of laughter. Our ride at length came toan end, and 
I threw away my cigar in obedience to Ed's injunc- 
tiun to “‘ cool down,” as we drove up to a large, com- 
fortable-looking farmhouse, lighted in every room up 
stairs and down, and seemingly alive with mirth and 
gayety, 

We entered the house quietly, and reached our 
room without being seen, and after ‘ recovering” 


mas eve frolic, and, unbeknown to the old folks, who- 








tion called a ‘‘ Scotch reel” held clronlar possession of 
the floor. Though in Connecticut, the dancers seem- 
ed to be perfectly acquainted with their several du- 
ties as did also the colored gem’men who were en- 
gaged in drawing out petrified music from the cat- 
gut, and rolling up their eyes in a perfect ecstasy of 
delight. 

I walked into the room by the side of Lawson with 
an air of dignity, at the same time casting a look of 
holy horror at the proscribed amusement. Ed led 
me up to his sister, who stood a little apart from the 
dancers, and presented me: “ Annie, this is an old 
friend of mine, the Rev. Mr. Moulton. I bave in- 
vited him tospend the holidays with us, and 1 am 
sure you will aid me in making his stay agreeable.”’ 

This was said with such an air and tone of perfect 
seriousness that it was with the utmost difficulty I 
could cover up a snicker with acough. . 

I made a profound bow at the introduction, and 
murmured something indistinctly, at the same time 
taking the lay of the. land, out of the “ tail of my 
eye.” As I bent my dorsal column, I saw Miss Law- 
son (who was not at allin the secret) give her broth- 
er a look which—well, it ‘‘spoke volumes.” 

As my lofty head and shoulders first appeared, 
with the spectacles on my nose, and the white neck- 


dancers involuntarily stopped, and slank to their 
seats; the violins expired with a dismal squeak, and 
a dead silence took the place of the din and uproar 
which saluted my ears as I entered the room. 

A timid glance from under my eyebrows at the 
faces of the assembly, made me almost shiver in my 
boots! The expression of the ladies was ‘*O dear!” 
staccatissimo, while that of the gentlemen verged on 
pugnacity held in check by my cloth; for, while a 
single look at Lawson’s countenance carried convic- 
tion of mischief on his part, no one seemed to enter- 
tain the faintest idea that J wasa Reverend Humbug 
—a minister improvised for the occasion. 

My friend now took me by the arm, and began to 
walk me around the room, introducing me, accoré- 
ing to the fashion of the day, to every one. Never, 
till the circuit was commenced, had a single thought 
of the absurdity of my position crossed my mind. 
From the time of my consenting to assume the part, 
my brain had been bubbling with the fan of such a 
prank; but now, when a sober second thought took 
possession of me, I felt, I must say, very much 
ashamed of myself. It avas too late to back out, 
however; and I hardly think, even in my momen- 
tary contrition, that I would have thought of sucha 
thing, 80 very funny was the guilty confusion of 
these culprits “‘ caught in the act.” 

Any attempt to remember the names of those to 
whom I was introduced would have reduced me toa 
state bordering on idiocy, while a single glafice at 
the several faces was all generally vouchsafed me. 
I would in all probability have got back to my start- 
ing-point as wise as when I left it, and voted the 
whole affair rather “‘ slow,” had not my eyes chanced 
to meet another pair, whose expression was 80 va- 
ried and so complex, so fall of evident pity for my 
(simulated) embarrassment, and amusement at my 
uncomfortable position, that my attentiun, as well as 
myself, was arrested on the spot, and I took advan- 
tage of a vacant chair by the side of the possessor 
thereof, to bring my introductory rambles to a con- 
clusion. ’ 

Dancing, of course, was not resumed; but the 
Yankee mind is elastic, and the company seemed 
disposed to make the most of the occasion, acknowl- 
edging, with great good humor, the serious joke 
played upon them by their host, though a few, who 
surrounded him at the other end of the room, I 
could see by their gestures, were giving him the full 
effects of their feminine spite. For my part I was 
enjoying myself immensely. Such ministerial offices 
were decidedly agreeable, for, feeling it incumbent 
upon me to speak low in support of my character, I 
sat cosily chatting with the little fairy who had so 
bewitched me, until I became almost oblivious of that 
character, and sevetal times had nearly exposed my- 
self. Suddenly it occurred to me that in my own 
proper person I could enter more extensively into 
the revel; so 1 said, as if concluding an acquaintance: 

“One might almost be tempted to be a sinner, 
were they sure of such good company; but I will not 
longer deprive you of your amusement, so I had best 
bid you good-evening.” Rising at the same time, I 
looked around through my spectacles—which made 
the bridge ot my nose itch sadly—and said, gravely: 

‘* My friends, much as I disapprove of and abomi- 
nate the foolish pastime called dancing, I do not feel 
as if I had a right to check it, by my presence, in a 
friend’s houses. I will therefore leave you. Come, 
E:iward,” I continued, tarning to him, ‘‘I expect 
Sledgehammer has smoked that cigar by this time, 
and will be ready to come down.” 

- * Gedgehammer{” exclaimed a dozen trebles, with 





from the chilling effects of our sleighride, I p d 
ed to array myself for the sacrifice. A sombre suit 
of black incased my long and not very broad frame. 
A trightfally stiff white garrote encircled my gasp- 
ing throat. I placed the spectacles astride my nose, 
and was “finished.” A subdued expression stole 
over my featares, and I beamed upon Edward with 
an odor of mild sanctity. 

However theological I may have looked, my glance 
did not produce any like gravity in my companion. 
He gazed at me fur a moment and then gave ashout 
only to be equalled by a “ view halloo.” A glance at 
@ mirror soon indaced me to join him, and for a lit- 
tle while we enjoyed our sport in advance. Then we 
straightened our faces and weut down stairs. 





it was worth all it cost, for I had recognized the 
handwriting of my old college chum and classmate, 


As we entered the parlor, that saltant abomina- 





imation. “O! he’s a splendid fellow. I 
have heard E 1 talk so much aboat him; I’m so glad 
he’s here.’’ 

I could pardon the evident satisfaction felt at my 
going, and Sledgehammer’s coming, for Sledgeham- 
mer was not a minister. ‘ 

“Mr. Sledgehammer must have smoked several in 
your immediate vicinity,” whispered a voice behind 
me. I turned quickly and met the same eyes that 
had before entranced me, fixed upon ee time 
with a smile of roguish triamph, dancing 
ling with a conscious discovery, which my exceeding- 
ly red face at the hit rendered more certain. 

“Spare me a little while,” I replied in the same 
tone, not unwilling to make a cunfidant of her— 
‘and I will tell you all.” 





Lawson looked at me in blank bewilderment when 
I announced my intention of retiring, butas I walk 
soberly out of the room, he followed very meekly. 

* What the dev—,” he exclaimed, as he shut the 
door. “I beg your reverence’s pardon, but what are 
you up to now?” 

“Simply,” I replied, “that having for the last 
hour performed for your gratification, I now intend 

to perform a little for my oton /” 

‘* But what’s the use of being in such a hurry?” 
he remonstrated. 

**O, pshaw, Ed!” said I, ‘‘ what would be the use 
of running the thing into the ground? If we keep 
it up too long it will lose all its points. Besides,” I 
continued, “ the fun is all on your side; / don’t get 
it.” 

Lawson g27e up with a kind of sigh; but, as we 
went up stairs his face broadened until, as he shut 
the chamber door, we united in a hearty laugh. 

“* Now,” said I, as our laugh subsided, and | began 
to prepare for a return in a different guise, “ now tell 
me ”—I said this as carelessly as I could—” the name 
of the young lady with whom I was conversing.” 

“Done!” shoated Lawson, throwing himself on 
the bed, and giving vent to something very like an 


indian yell, “ I’ve won the hat—hurrah !” 
cloth so unmistakably announcing my calling, the | 


I could feel my cheeks tingle, as the blood rushed 
to my face, though what there was in such an inco- 
herent remark to make it, could not so easily be told. 
I waited a moment till the paroxysm was over, and 
then asked him, with a degree of asperity at which 
I could hardly help smiling, “if he couldn’t answer 
a simple quéstion without making a fool of himself?” 

“Why, Nick,” he said, at length, still laughing and 
holding his sides, “don’t get mad, old fellow; but it’s 
so good. I madea bet with my sister Annie of a 
dozen pair of gloves against a hat, that you would 
fall in love with Susie Bradford the first time you aw 
her; and now haven’t I won?” 

** Pshaw!” said I, impatiently, snapping the string 
of my collar in the endeavor to appear unconcerned. 

And yet how was it? Had I been an impartial ob- 
server, I think, from a carefal inspection of all the 
symptoms, I would have drawn my diagnosis of a 
pretty well develope case of love at first sight. I 
had flirted with dozens during my college days, but 
I never had felt towards any woman in my life as I 
had felt towards this young girl with whom I had 
not been acquainted an hour, and I knew it was love 
by that feeling of novel heroism—a la Thaddeus ot 
Warsaw—which makes one feel as if eagle’s feathers 
were sprouting from his back, and that though 
*‘ hills should peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise,” 
it would be but an afternoon ramble to climb the 
highest, and turn a pirouette on its apex! This may 
seem rather inflated; but, it must be remembered, 
that in those days our literary pabulam was fur- 
nished in seven-volame novels, and of course we 
could not be expected to ihake rational similes. 

But, thongh I can joke about it now, it was far too 
serious a matter to me, at that time, to admit of any 
trifling. I finished what changes were necessary in 
my toilet, and hastened down stairs in a state which 
would be correctly described by our Young America 
as “‘spooney.” — 

A great shout greeted us as I appeared, and the 
true state of affairs began to be appreciated. Of 
course, every one declared that they had all along 
suspected a hoax, but did not say anything about it, 
to carry on the joke. All, however, were in great 
good humor, and as I circulated among the company, 
I found myself as intimate as though they were all 
old ixiends. 

The proscribed dancing was soon again in repute, 
and this time I was for it, and engaged init. As I 
approached Susie sTedford’and claimed her hand for 
the dance, I saw Lawson glance at his sister with a 
look of triumph; but what cared I? The fact of her 
having detected my sham drew us together by a kind 
of social Free Masonry, and before the set was out, 
our acquaintance had ripened into intimacy. 

1 wish I could describe her as she appeared to me 
that night while I stood gazing upon her, and draw- 
ing through a lover’s eyes * maddening draughts of 
beauty to my soul.” She was slightly above the mid- 
dle height, with a slender though by ao means fragile 
figure. Her neck—which though seldom spoken of, 
is @ very prominent element of female beauty—rose 
gracefully from her shoulders, and supported a head 
worthy of a Grecian statue. Her face was oval and 
very fair; ber forehead low and smooth, and over it 
her hair—a soft rich brown—separated in wavy 
ripples, and fell in heavy curls upon her shoulders, 
There was nothing in the face to strike one as 
pecaliar, until you looked in the luminous depths of 
her wondrously-beautifal eyes. They were large and 
blae, “‘deeply, darkly, beautifal:y blue,” with an ex- 
pression which seemed as if they possessed the power 
of looking beyond the ordinary ken of human vision, 
not piercing, but dissolving the barriers to sight. 
And, lastly, her msath seemed like the ocean in the 
ever-varying emotions which flitted across it. 

Did I dream it, or was there a faint, a very faint 
answering pressure to my own, as I touched her 
hand in helping her into the sleigh that night, “ after 
the revel was done?” Perhaps I imagined it, but it 
made my heart beat and my pulses quicken for all 
that. The week which I had allotted fur my stay 
lengthened into two, and still I lingered, nothing 
loth. Such a riot, 1 trow, the land of steady habits 
never witnessed! !¢ was as if the conventional bar- 
riers of Puritanism had broken down, and the pent- 
up waters rushed out, gathering headway from their 
long control. The dancing experiment was not re- 
peated, for it raised such a breezs about our ears as 
nearly pat a stop to all our festivities. But we man- 
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aged to make up for it in fun, and for two weeks we 
were almost surfeited with a constant succession of 
gayeties and a continued round of parties and sleigh- 
rides, at all of which I was present, and at all of 
which, I, of course, saw Susie Brac ford. 

It was of no use; I was falling deeper in love every 
time I saw ber, and now, as my visit was almost 
ended, I only awaited a favorable opportunity for 
declaring my passion. The Fates seemed to be 
against me, for never once had I been able to secure 
her company on any of our excursions. But she 
always greeted me with a smile, and really seemed 
to sympathize with me at my repeated disappoint- 
ments. At length, however, the Fates smiled upon 
me, and one evening—it wasa Friday, the day pre- 
ceding my departure—to my unspeakable joy, I was 


: for once in time, and she accepted my invitation for 


a sleighing party which was going back in the coun- 
try about ten miles. The night was of the choicest; 
a bright, clear, full moon sparkling and reflecting 
from the glittering snow; a keen, bracing air, and 
hard, crisp road. The-sleigbs were of every variety 
as regarded size and capacity, though mine, you may 
be sure, contained but fo, with two horses, whose 
bells were almost drowned by the chorus of melodious 
voices ringing out on the clear ether in every note of 
the gamut. 

O, it was a magnificent night! such as seems to 
come but once in a lifetime. Onur ride was marked 
by no incident, and after passing a delightful evening, 
we started homeward in the best of spirits. I need 
not tell those who have been in the same predica- 
ment how our speed gradually slackened, and the 
distance between the several sleighs imperceptibly 
increased. 

I had eagerly sought this opportunity, but now, 
when it was come, I could not suppress a little ner- 
vousness, which made me feel as if I wished it were 
over. All the pathetic sayings and declarations of 
“sturdy bravery and courage to face all the hard- 
ships the whole world could bring against me, if she, 
the first and only one I ever loved, would share—” 
etc., etc., died in my throat. This sort of stuff is said 
in novels, and very often proposed to be said in real 
life, but novel heroes have more courage on such 
momentous occasions than flesh and blood ones, for, 
speaking from my own experience, it isn’t an easy 
thing to do. 

But let me not postpone the catastrophe. I cannot 
say how I began it, for, to this day I do not remem- 
ber; but I know that I found myself leaning over 
her, whispering my love, while she sat with her face 
buried in her shawl, and shivering as if cold. 

“Susie, darling,” I murmured, “I love you so 
much that words cannot express the depth of my 
devotion. Since I first saw you I have lived but in 
the light cf your smile, till you have become more 
precious to me than all else on earth.” 

She made no answer, but with ber face still buried 
in the shawl, trembled like a startled fawn. 

“Susie,” I continued, “ will you not grant me one 
word to tell me that I may hope? 1 know that I am 
unworthy cf you, but if years of devotion on my part 
can win you, I lay my heart at your feet—” 

“O don’t!” she exclaimed, suddenly, raising up 
her head, all radiant with mirth, and bursting into 
the merriest peal of laughter I ever heard! 

As I am a Christian man, she had been sitting lis- 
tening to my love-making, and trembling—with sup- 
pressed laughter! 

Had I been in a position where my muscles could 
have acted, I should have sprung up at least a dozen 
feet. 

‘“*A—a— Miss—a— Bradford!” was all I could 
articulate. 

“Don’t!” she said, etill laughing; “don’t lay your 
heart at my fect, bere— it might catch cold.” 

** Miss Bradford!” 

“Go on, sir—do go on! You talk wel). One would 
really think you had belonged to a theatre; your 
acting is admirable.” ‘ 

“Acting! Miss Bradford, you trifle with me!” 

“ Indeed, sir, I think Mies Lawson might say the 
same thing of you, if she had but heard your protes- 
tations but a moment ago.” 

“ Before Heaven, I swear—” 

“Please keep your objurgations for some more 

fitting occasion,” she interrupted. ‘At present, if 
you please, we will change the subject.” 
* I eat as one oppressed with a horrid nightmare. 
The bitter, sarcastic words I had just heard filled my 
ears, and yet did not seem real. It had come upon 
me all the more sharply, as I had never for a moment 
Coabdted, in my own mind, the success of my suit. 
And then to be so spurned, as if my love were some 
vile thing she shrank from! Jilted! ridiculed! 
laughed at! I chewed my under lip till I could taste 
the blood oozing through the wound. I called it, to 
my own mind, by all the opprobrious names I could 
think of, as if to torture myself, and play with my 
own agony. And when I had left her at her father’s 
house, and turned to go home, alone with my grief, I 
felt as if I could shriek at the quiet moon which 
gazed at me so calmly, and tear my hair for very 
frenzy. 

I left for my home in the wilderness early the next 
morning, thus escaping the scrutiny of my friends, 
and glad of the retirement of the stage-coach, where 
I could withdraw into myself and brood over my dis- 
appointment, and, as my mind grew more settled, 
speculate over my future. 

It took me a week to reach my home, but before I 
got there the bitter pangs of unrequited love had 
given place toa feeling of indignation and insulted 
pride, and I resolved that in the sternest labor and 
mental toil I would develop whatever manhood wa 





in me, and show to her and to the world what I was 
mace cf. 

The next day efter my arrival was court-day, and, 
although I bad no business, I attended, more for the 
purpose of showing myself with the profession than 
from any hope of obtaining a suit. The only case of 
any interest on the calendar was a murder case. The 
body of a man had been found in the woods not far 
from G—, and an old man taken up on suspicion 
and committed for trial. The district attorney, a 
man choeen politically, and not for his legal knowl- 
edge, was walking up and down the court-room, 
swelling in all the importance of the firet suit he bad 
probably ever had, while the poor ¢ old man sat at the 
bar, with no counsel, and evidently too much bewil- 
dered at his unhappy situation to think even of 
necessary precautions. 1 volunteered in his defence, 
and threw myself into the work with an energy 
which gave the case a much greater interest than it 
otherwise would have had. The trial was long and 
intricate, and I sharply contested every point which 
arose, fseling an almost personal interest in the 
result as it became more and more involved. 

As day after day passed, and the trial continued, 
public excitement, which had been subdued at the 
probability of the immediate condemnation of the 
prisoner, became intense, and nothing was talked of 
but the all-absorbing question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. Of course, as counsel for the 
prisoner, I came in for a full share cf criticism, and 
my audacity in clinching with one of the ablest 
criminal lawyers in that part of the State,—whom 
the district attorney had engaged to assist him when 
he saw I was going to show fight—was a common 
cause of remark. 

But I bad my triumph at last, when the trial was 
ended and my client acquitted! No longer the “ up- 
start young lawyer” and the™‘ beardless boy”’—I 
could have walked in briefs from the court-room to 
my office-door! 1 had gained a reputation; thence- 
forward my career was in my own hands. 

Strange as it may seem, I was not conscious of 
having made any extraordinary mental effort. I had 
worked so steadily that the intensity of my labor was 
not evident, even to myself. A month before and it 
would have been impossible for me to make such an 
effort; not that I was any less capable then than 
now, but the power had not been developed within 
me. Every vestige of my boyhood had departed, and 
I felt, and acted, and was—a man! 

Every energy of my mind was now absorbed in the 
one controlling purpose of my life. Business was all 
I thought or dreamed of; to it I devoted every 
moment of my time. After all, it is not very hard to 
labor when one és successful; and the rush of busi- 
nees which I had gained by my triumphant defence 
of the old man, seemed to increase rather than 
diminish. 

This dull prosaic world of ours is unfavorable to 
the growth of sentiment, and it is not, perhaps, to be 
wondered at that in the severe mental toil to which 
I was subjected, the painfal event of my eastern visit 
should bave been almost obliterated from my mind. 
I should not say “obliterated,” for, whenever I al- 
lowed my mind to wander for an instant to the past, 
I would call up, with a bitter feeling, the scorn with 
which my honest‘affections had been treated—and 
then go to work again. 

Four years passed, and I found myself, though 
but twenty-seven years of age, the acknowledged 
head of the —— county bar. Those years, however, 
had been years of self-abnegation and unremitting 
toil. I had labored early and late, and had given no 
respite to body or mind. I had changed physically, 
too, as well as mentally. The long, lank frame of 
former years had filled out, and made me a large, 
powerful man; and the thin, silky whiskers in which 
I had, whilom, rejoiced, had given place to a heavy 
brown beard, which I wore full, over my face. It 
would have been difficult, indeed, to have recognized 
in me the stripling of the past; so altered was I that 
I could hardly recognize myself. My duties had now 
come to be such that a miscellaneous correspondence 
was somewhat irksome, and that between Lawson 
and myself, therefore, had degenerated to an occa- 
sional letter. At length, however, I received an 
epistle from him, inviting and urging me to attend 
his wedding, which was to take place in a few weeks. 
What was it that made me so desirous to revisit a 
place of which I had anything but pleasant associa- 
tions? Was it pride? Or was it that deadly fascina- 
tion, as of the candle, around which the giddy moth 
whirls and circles, till its wings are scorcued, and it 
sinks, feebly fluttering, and dies? 

I had some business before the United States 
Court at Boston, which needed seeing to, and which 
I had put off for some time, tili a more convenient 
opportunity. This I now resolved to attend to, 
and wrote Lawson that I would stop at his house 
on my way back. 

I was detained at Boston somewhat longer than I 
anticipated, end only reached Lawson’s house on the 
morning of the day appointed for his marriage. It 
was now in the month of June, and although it had 
been in the depth of winter when my last visit was 
made, I recognized every spot and noted each familiar 
object. Of course, on the eve of so important an 
event, Edward was not in a condition to think of any 
one but his bride, and so I did not ask the question 
which ever rose upon my lips, and as often died upon 
them. The name of Susie Bradford was not men- 
tioned, so I remained in ignorance as to whether she 
was at home or not. 

As one of the groom’s family, I went to the “ house 
of the bride’s parents,” as the newspapers say, early 





in the evening; but, not to be in the way, I stayed 


in the dressing-room till the house had put on its 
holiday attire and the pany bad The 
ceremony passed off, as such thing generally do when 
one is not personally interested, amidst perfect indif- 
ference with :he male portion of the guests, and 
small squeals and shrieks of “O, how perfectly 
lovely!” from the female portion. No one recognized 
me, and froma quiet corner I witnessed the cere- 
mony. My eyes, however, had searched the room 
with a kind of eager curiosity fr Susie Bradford, and 
it was with a feeling of relief, not entirely unmixed 
with disappointment, that I saw she was not present, 
for her face was too indelibly fixed upon my mind 
for me ever to forget it. After the ‘ performance” 
was over I was dragged from my corner, and, after 
saluting the blushing bride and congratulating my 
happy old chum, I submitted with as good a grace as 
possible to a series of introductions. There were very 
many pretty girls present, and I could hardly have 
had a choice which to make a partner cf, had not fate 
or chance brought me up at the side of a young lady 
more lovely than the rest, who, as I caught her 
name, was a Miss Somebody, of New York. We sat 
talking—I hardly know of what, for my intense ap- 
plication to business had rendered me a poor gallant 
—and so the time passed by, and we were interrupted 
in the midst of a di-cussion on the true theory «f gov- 
ernment, by Lawson, who had slipped away from his 
bride, and now ran up to me, saying: * 

“Well, Nick, I am glad to see you and Susie get- 
ting along so sociably—talking up old times, I sup- 
pose?” And then whirled on to speak some one 
else. 

I suppose the astute reader bas been waiting for 
some such denouement, and for the last half page has 
been looking to see how I would bring it out; but, to 
me, it came like a revglation! I turned toward my 
companion with a look of surprise. I thought that 
she appeared a little cold, or grieved, I could not tell 
which, but I do know that before I left the house 
that night I learned that in my first declaration I 
had been made the victim of a joke on the part of 
Miss Lawson. She had received my vows and rejected 
them instead of Susie, but had no idea that I would 
get mad and leave the house so sudden. 

Ah, well, the next time I was certain to be right, 
and was not rejected when I told my love. 


THE ZOUAVES. 
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The following anecdote illustrates the discipline to 
which those celebrated corps are subjected when in 
Algeria. But before relating it, a few words on the 
subject of their formation will not be without 
interest: 

When Marshal Saint Arnaud had ended his ser- 
vices against the Vendeans, and been relieved of his 
attendance on the Duchess de Berri, be was sent to 
Algeria. At the time of his arrival in that colony 
the name cf Abd el-Kader was almest as great a 
terror to the French troops as was that of the Black 
Douglas, according to Sir Walter Scott, to the Eng- 
lish Borderers. It is no discredit to the French that 
it should have been so. The strange dress of Abd-el- 
Kader’s followers, the color of their skins, the horri- 
ble din made by their musical instruments, added to 
the savage yells and cries which accompanied their 
onslaught; and, above all, the savage manner in 
which they threw themselves on the French bay- 
onets, utterly regardless of the consequences, and 
intent only on killing their antagoniste—neither giv- 
ing nor receiving quarter, but fighting to the very 
last—were enough to terrify any civilized being. At 
the period in question it was therefore difficult to get 
French soldiers to face a charge of Arabs. 

The Zouaves at that time were a corps composed of 
offenders and of soldiers who could not be made to 
submit to the discipline exacted from the regular 
troops; and to compensate officers for the irksome- 
ness of commanding them, those who consented to 
quit the regular troops for the purpose received pro- 
motion. Saint Arnaud, who looked only to the 
advantage of the charge, and the chances it gave him 
of acquiring distinction, turned a deaf ear to his 
friends, who wished him to remain in the regiment 
to which he bad been appointed, and entered the 
corps of Zouaves. He had already received a reputa- 
tion for reckless bravery, and it is poesible that he 
may have been left almost unfettered in training the 
men under his command. At any rate, he threw 
himself ardently into the endeavor to make this the 
model corps for the rest of the army. Inspired by 
his example, the men he commanded soon began to 
get accustomed to rush on the Arabs, instead of halt- 
ing to receive their charge, or of marching to meet 
them at a slow pace. From this time, the French 
soldiers began to realize the advantage given by the 
superiority of their weapons, and the Bedouins suf- 
fered in a corresponding degree; the result of which 
was that, except when greatly outnumbered or taken 
by surprise, the French troops were almost invariably 
victorious. In almost all these conflicts the Zouaves, 
who were regarded as the least valuable portion of 
the army, led the attack, and gradually acquired 
that impetuousness in charging for which they are 
now distinguished. 

Asakind of compensation for the greater danger 
to which they were exposed in the desultory warfare 
with the Arabs, as well as to encourage them, it was 
the practice of the late marshal to allow them a 
degree of liberty when in their quarters which was 
not accorded to the regular troops; and this brings 
us to the anecdote to which we referred. 

An inspector-general, who had casually seen a 
corps of these soldiers in the field, having been sent 


ona tour of inspection in Algeria, whither be was 
accompanied by an officer of distinction in the army 
of a foreign state, had felt that some degree of scan- 
dal had fallen on the French army by a certain laxity 
of discipline which was only too easily perceptible. 
Mindful of the neat-looking corps of Z »uaves, he en- 
deavored to impress on his guest that what he had 
seen was an exception in the case of the French 
army, and enlarged on the very different state of 
things that he would soon see when he arrived at the 
encampment of the corps in question, which he pro- 
posed to catch unexpectedly. If he had been less 
sanguine, no doubt he would have found them in the 
desired condition; as it was, what they really saw 
was a collection of tents; but, with the exception of 
here and there a uniform and a sentry, it might have 
been a gipsey’s camp. Men in every stage of dress- 
ing, most of them with pipes in their mouths, were 
lying about inside or in the shadow of the tents. A 
few were engaged in preparing the dinners, and some 
others were employed in mending their clothes; in 
short, there was an absence of almost everything that 
should have distinguished it as a military camp. 
Wondering and indignant, the inspector made his 
way to the quarters of the commanding officer, and 
placed his card in his hand. The alarmed officer saw 
only one way of escape from the consequences of the 
report that would be made by the inspector. He 
called the bugler, who, with the intelligence that dis- 
tinguishes the Zouaves as a body, and helps to make 
them such an efficient corps in the desultory warfare 
they are chiefly employed in, had stationed himself 
close to the tent, fureseeing that his servicea might 
be required. The commanding officer led the inspec- 
tor toa mound on which a sentinel was stationed. 
The bugle sounded. Immediately after the first 
blast, quiet, stern-looking soldiers were seen making 
their way from all parts toan open space in front of 
the headquarters tent. About five minutes was 
allowed to elapse, and then a second blast was blown, 
which was followed by an order to fall in line and 
march; and immediately afterwards a body of sol- 
diers, fally armed and equipped, and with four days’ 
provision of biscuit in their knapeacks, advanced to 
the foot of the mound to await the orders of the com- 
manding officer. 

Among the Zouaves are to be found men of every 
grade of society; men ruined by gambling, or in some 
more discreditable manner, and who, ashamed and 
unable to make the same appearance in society as 
formerly, bury themselves as far from the capital as 
possible; men actuated by ambition; and in short, 
by every imaginable motive. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the moral tone of these corps is elevated 
by the presence of such men, but they certainly do 
have the effect of inducing the whole body to express 
themselves in conversation with civilians in lan- 
guage which no man expects to hear from a private 
soldier. 


3— — 

**CAN YOU COUNT A BILLION P”’ 
Said a father to his black-eyed son one evening: 
“Can you count a billion?” 

“Certainly, papa; that’s no great feat.” 

“Do you know how many make a billion?” 

* Not exactly; but 1 will see what Webster says in 
his great dictionary. Here it is. ‘A million of mil- 
lions; a8 many millions as there are units in a 
million.”* 

“Now, my son, this is a very large number, and 
do you think you can count it?” 

* Certainly I can.” 

** How long do you think it will take you if you do 
nothing else but count?” 

“ Perhaps all day, or easily in two days.” 

“Take your slate and penci) and let us makea 
little calculation. As your tongue is very nimble, I 
will allow that you can count two hundred a minate. 
How many will this give you in an hour?” 

“ Why, only 12,000.” 

“And bow many in twenty-four hours?” 

** Only 288,000.” 

“This telis you that two days are not enough, even 
if you count without eating or sleeping; for it would 
only give you 676,000, which is far short of a billion.” 

“Give me a whole year and I will count it.” 

“If you do,” said the good-natured father with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I will give youa thousand dol- 
lars and take you to Niagara end the White Moun- 
tains the next summer. Come, use your pencil 
again, and see how far a year will carry you toward 
the billion, allowing that you work three hundred 
and sixty-five days, and twenty-four hours each day. 
Maltiply 288,000 counted in a day by 365, and what 
result have you?” 

“ Why, papa, only 106,120,000. I give it up, for I 
do not believe I could count it in all my lifetime.” 

“ This is very probable, my son, but now you are at 
it, keep up the calculation, and find out how long it 
would take to count a billion. Becarefal in your 
multiplications and additions, for a small mistake 
where the figures are so many will make a great dif- 
ference in the result. 1 will look over with you. 
You have made the calculation, and what is the 
result?” 

“Perfectly amazing. To count a million times a 
million would most certainly take 9512 years, 24 days, 
5 hours and 20 minutes at the rate of 200 for every 
minute. This no man could possibly do.” 








* This is the English method. In France and America 
a billion is a thousand million. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OVER THE SEA. 





BY E. E. BROWN. 





Over the sea, I know 
Of a land that is bright and fair, 
Where the crimson blush of the rose 
Never fades In the autumn air; 
Where the skies are strangely bright, 
And the soft winds wander free, 
And every season is full of joy, 
In the land that is over the sea. 


In the land that is over the sea 
Is a vale where the myrtle twines, 
And a cottage, white as the snow, 
Is sheltered beneath the vines ; 
Where all day long, you may sit 
Neath the shade of the quivering leaves, 
And list to the song of the birds 
Twittering under the eaves. 


In the simple cottage home 
Is a maiden young and fair, 
And the dusky hue of night 
Rests on her glossy hair. 
Her eyes are soft and mild, 
And her voice is sweet and low: 
‘The fairest thing in that sunny land 
Is the lovely maid that I know. 


And, better than all, I know 
That her heart is mine alone; 

No answering chord of her soul 
Ever thrilled at another's tone. 
AndT know that, night and day, 
She is dreaming alone of me, 

And night and day my thoughts go out 
To the maiden over tlie sea. 


A LIMITED HORIZON. 
IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 
MEETING AN OLD FRIEND. 


THE “ King’s House,” as Lalage found the abode 
of the Cleathers was called, was a strange gabled 
old building, bearing date 1600. That poor wrong- 
headed Charlies I. had once inhabited it for a short 
time, whence its name. It stood in its own grounds, 
small, certainly, but completely walling it in on 
three sides from the vulgar gaze (had there been 
anything of the sort at Grimewold.) It was built on 
asort of flat terrace of land, on a level with the 
churchyard which it adjoimed, and through which a 
private pathway led the family to church. 

Standing as it did on a slab of elevated ground, the 
view from the King’s House was unusually extensive. 
Lalage’s delighted eyes found it, like everything else 
in Grimswold, very chérming, as she stood on Mon- 
day morning waiting to be admitted to her friend’s 
presence. 

Mre. Cleather was “ at home,” so she was shown 
into a drawing-room where sat the Gertrude of old. 

“O Latage!” “‘O Gertrude!” that was all; but 
the two women looked at each other with heartfelt 





“What brings you inte this part of the world?” 
asked Gertrude. 

“0, we've come to economize,” said Lalege, gayly ; 
** papa lost so much by‘the failure the other day. I 
‘Was so charmed to see you in church, yesterday after- 
neon, Gertrude.” 

“I did not see you,” said Mrs. Cleather; “the 
children take up se much attention; butJ had heard 
a Mr. Hesketh had taken.the Hill House, eo I was 
not quite startled when yoh came in. But what 
could have made you choose 80 desolate a part of the 
world?” 

“The house is papa’s own,” said Lalage; “and as 
for its being desolate, I think it is so beautiful that 
no one could feel lonely here. O Gertrude, isn’t the 
scenery lovely? It makes meso long to be good; all 
my heart stretches out every time I look out of my 
windew!” 

‘* Yes, of course, it is very beautiful,” said Ger- 
trade. “‘I remember how struck I was when first 1 
came; but I must confess to a great weakness for 
human beings, and they are very scarce here.” 

“ But I think it will be nice to do without human 
beings,” said Lalage; ‘‘ I did get so tired of London. 
Bat what brought you here, if you don’t like it?” 

“My husband found ont the place when we were 
staying at Chettenham last year; so we made up our 
minds to come here for a while. He is fond of trav- 
elling, so I dare say we shal! not stay here very long. 
O Lalage, since last we met, I have been half over 
Engiand!’’ 

“And you are just the same dear old 4. as ever,” 
said Lalage, sitting down on the floor by her friend, 
and taking her hand. 

“Am I?” said Gertrude Cleather, with a wistful 
look in her brown eyes. ‘‘I know that I am more 
glad than ever to see you. You must tell me all 
about my old frends. How is George Wriothesiey?” 

“0, 1den*’t knew,” said Lalage. “ Well, I sup- 
pose, he never has anything the matter with him. I 
don’t like him; he is so dolce far niente, with his 
long yellow whiskers end his white hands.” 

** I don’t see that he can help good health, yellow 
whiskers, or white hands. | like him very much; 
I thimk he isso good.”’ 

“ Yes, lL know; and I think it is that which pro- 
vokes me. His goodness seems to come 80 easily to 
him; for half that amount, I should have to battle 
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a lifetime; and I always fancy he would be so hard 
on others who do not come up to hisstandard.” 

“That he certainly would not,” said Gertrude; 
*‘and I know him to have been disappointed, and to 
have borne that disappointment better than the most 
of us would do.” 

Lalage flushed up. Did Gertrude know that she 
had refused this man of whom they were speaking, 
only three months betore? 

*“*] know you always liked him better than most 
people,” answered she, almost pettishly. “I hope 
you teach your children ‘G for George, the Good 
Guardsman.’—But I want to see your children so 
much, Gertrude. May they not come in?” 

Gertrude rang the bell. 

“*How dreadfully the service is performed here,” 
said Lalage; ‘‘ Belle and I were quite shocked yes- 

” 

“Is it?” said Gertrude. ‘‘ Well, I suppose I don’t 
notice it, for when we came it seemed a great boon to 
havea church atall. We were in a wild part of 
Ireland just before, the nearest church being fifteen 
miles off, and the road to it so wretched. Besides, I 
like Mr. Mitchell s0 much.” 

“Is that the curate?” 

“Yes. Such a hard-working man! This parish is 
80 large, that it is difficult to keep up a connection 
with the people of the outlying hamlets, yet he 
manages to do it. The rector is abroad in ill health; 
80 everything falls on his shoulders.” 

‘* Well, they are broad enough for anything,” said 
Lalage. “Isheagentieman? And O, why doesn’t 
he cut his hair?” 

“ He is quite a gentleman,” said Gettrude; “and 
as for bis hair—it is a pity, but I don’t look upon 
things of that sort as vital now, though I did when I 
was your age, Lalage.” 

“ Well, you are only four years older,” said Lalage. 
“To think of you with three babies, Gertrude, and 
only twenty-two!”’ 

“* Yes; I was married when I was a year younger 
than you are now.” 

“What an awful warning! But are not the 
children very young to go to church?” 

“ Their father wishes it,” said Gertrude. 

*“O, I don’t know Captain Cleather in the least.” 

“You must make friends with him now; not this 
morning, though, for he is out driving.” 

By this time the children had made their appear- 
ance, and took up all Lalage’s attention. One was a 
fine little boy of four; the other, a girl, a year 
younger. The baby, being asleep, was not brought 
in. Lalage was an ardent child-lover, and her 
bright beauty never failed to attract them—children 
are such fervent worshippers of loveliness; so she 
and they were soon on the most friendly terms. 

Presently she asked, ‘“‘Who lives in the large 
white stone house not a quarter of a mile from thie, 
Gertrude?” 

“The Vereys,” waz the answer. O, my dear, 
they are the funniest people possible, without at all 
meaning to be so. Mrs. Verey actually told me the 
other day she considered the present bonnets posi- 
tively indecent! I think that is the opinion they 
have of every prevailing fashion; at least they in 
no way conform toany. They have lived here from 
generation to generation, and their thoughts never 
reach beyond Grimswold. There’s an example of 
the harm done by a limited horizon!” 

‘* But people need not get so narrow-minded un- 
less they choose,” said Lalage. 

“I don’t know,” said Gertrude; ‘‘I should not 
like to try the effect of half a century of Grimswold 
upon me.”’ 

I should not mind a whole century,” said Lalage. 
“TI think you are quite prejudiced against the place, 
Gertrude.” 

Just then they heard a knock at the door. 

“ Dear me,” said Gertrude, glancing in dismay at 
the huge pile of linen beside her, ‘‘ it must be one of 
the Misses Verey; and they will be so scandalized at 
finding me busy in this way, though it is Monday 
morning. They have got ideas of what a lady shonid 
or should not do.” 

“Give me the work,” said Lalage, promptly. 
open this cupboard, and put it all in; shall 1?” 

** Do, please,” said Gertrude; “but I don’t know 
what that cupboard is used for.” 

Lalage pulled vehemently at the door, but it would 
not open; then a little push made it shake and creak 
in amore promising way; then a harder push sent 
it flying wide open, and discovered to her amazed 
eyes @ narrow, well-like staircase. The impetus she 
had given to the door carried her along with it; so 
she was fairly inside, and conscious of a painfully 
twisted ankle, before she had time to be surprised. 

She had the presence of mind to throw the bundle 
behind the door, and then sat down cn the steps 
unable to move, and with rea) tears of vexation and 
actual pain gathering in her eyes. 

Gertrude gave one quick look of amazement and 
sympathy,and then turned to receive her visitor; 
but when the door opened, not “Miss Verey,” but 
“Mr. Mitchell’ was announced; and the big curate 
swung in. 

“We have made the strangest discovery,” said 
Gertrude, as she shook hands with her visitor, 
thinking it best to face the unlucky contre-temps 
boldly. “Had you any idea that we had a private 
staircase here?” She led the way to the cupboard 
door. “ My friend, Miss Hesketh, has just found it 
out.”’ 

“Yes, and I’ve hurt my foot horribly,” said 
Lalage, looking up; “‘and I can’t get up, and it’s so 
stupid.” 

The big curate looked in, and saw a sight which 
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he never afterwards forgot—a sight which came to 
him again and again through all his years—a sight 
which followed him when his hair was gray and his 
eyes dim, and the bare memory of whicb, even to 
the last, filled his heart with the longing which 
beauty Glways creates. And yet it was only a girl 
he beheld on that bright spring day—a gir) with criap 
golden hair, with a fair, pale, oval face, violet eyes 
swimming in limpid self-pity, a small sensitive 
mouth, and straight, thin nose. But the slight, 
lithe figure, the far-spreading muslin dress, the coo! 
mauve ribbons, the carefully outlined throat, wrists 
and waist, ali had their charm too, and all helped to 
make up that vision of refined loveliness, the like of 
which he had never before beheld in such close con- 
tiguity to himself. Sitting there in the dusty 
shadow, she almost shone out, and some such lineas 
‘maketh a sunshine ina shady place” came into his 
dazed, unpoetical head. He stood staring a full 
minute; the girl looked up angrily, and a faint pink 
fiush lighted the face of the curate’s divinity. 

** I wish you would not stand there,”’ ahe said; “I 
can talk to you quite well if you will only go and sit 
down, Gertrude.” 

Then Mrs. Cleather Introduced them, glad that 
the awkward pause was over. 

“Tam afraid you’ve hurt your foot very much,” 
said the curate, still gazing into the recess. 

** Yes, I have,” said Lalage; “ of course it is.noth- 
ing of consequence, nothing that hurts one dread- 
fally ever is. 1 wish I werea man. Papaconid say 
‘Hang it!’ or ‘Confound it! or ‘By Jove!’ and so 
jerk out a little of the pain; but I’m only a girl, so I 
can do nothing but sit here and cry.” This was said 
to excuse the two big tears which would come roll- 
ing down. 

** So much the better,” said the curate, longing to 
say something to cover her contusion; but not a bit 
knowing how to do it; “strong words are ‘idle 
words,’ and the fewer we say of them the better.” 

“I dare say you use them, though,” said Lalage. 

**No, I don’t, ’pon my honor; I use very little 
words for a man of my size; don’t I, Mrs. Cleather?” 

By thistime Gertrude had seated herself on the 
lowest step of the stairs, at Lalage’s feet, and the 
curate had taken a chair within gazing distance, so 
conversation was easier. 

**My poor Lalage,” said Gertrude, ‘‘can’t I do 
anything for you?” 

“O no, thank you,” said Lalage; “the pain is 
going off at last.” 

Then Gertrude and the curate talked about dis- 
trict-work and poor people, and Lalage could not 
help noticing that he did seem very much in earnest ; 
and her heart quite came round to him, when Ger- 
trude’s two children—hitherto taken up by blankly 
gazing at Lalage—clung roundhim. ‘Dinner Bell,” 
as the little girl always called herself, climbed up to 
his big shoulder, aud seating herself thereon with 
much satisfaction, stroked his brown forehead, and 
told him she “‘ did ’ove his pretty face.” 

This exceedingly incongruous remark sent Lalage 
and Gertrude into fits of uncontrollable laughter, 
and broke down the barriers of any remaining re- 
serve, till at last the genial curate had so far won 
his way, that Lalage really thought him “ very 
nice.” His manner to Gertrude especially pleased 
her. Mrs. Cleather had that facalty, which some 
few happy women possess, of winning men’s respect 
tather than love. Such respect and deterence the 
curate paid unsparingly, and Gertrude, in her placid, 
matronly security, received as her due. She was a 
woman who might have been intimate with half 
the world of men without being familiar with, or 
suffering familiarity from, one. Happily, Captain 
Cleather, irritable, excitable and suspicious as he 
was, hai yet sense enough to perceive this. 

My foot is allright now,” said Lalage, at last, 
getting up, though she flushed slightly as she did 
80. 

“ Not quite right, I am afraid, Miss Hesketh.” 

“Yes, itis. Stall we explore this tunny old stair- 
case, Gertrude?” 

They went up, and found the narrow tortuous steps 
led to a small room at the top of the house, not more 
than ten feet square; it was empty, and very dark, 
the only light being afforded by the door Laiage had 
opened; when this was closed, the obscurity must 
have been complete. 

“* How dreary it is!” said Gertrude, with a little 
shiver. ‘‘One would like to know who last took 
refuge here.” 

** Let us go down,” said Lalage, and they stumbled 
into the light again. 

** Look here,” she said, as with eyes accustomed to 
the darkness she stood gazing up the narrow stair- 
case ; “‘ is not that a window?” 

Nearly at the bottom of the staircase was a thin 
thread of light, almost imperceptible from its being 
80 near the open door. The curate lumbered up 
again, and found that a wooden shutter, cleverly 
painted so as to resemble stone on the outside, had 
been wedged into a narrow aperture about two feet 
wide. He got it out, with some difiiculty, by means 
of two bolts on the inside, and then caretully put it 
back again. 

‘* Heaven belp the poor fellow who had to make 
his escape by this way!” he said. 

By no means impossible, though,” said Ger- 
trude, “‘ for, don’t you remember, the gardener’s 
tool-shed is juet below? It must al] have been done 
on purpose.” ‘ 

Lalage’s face was quite saddened. “It makes 
one 80 sorry forall the people of the old times,” she 
said, ‘‘ and so glad we live now instead of then.” 

** Let us shut it up again,” said Mrs. Cleather. 





They had done so, and Lalage was just saying she 
must be going, when the door was opened rudely, 
and a fiushed, excited face thrust in. 

* Gertrade,” said Captain Cleather, ‘‘ this is mad- 
ness—murder! The idea of keeping these children 
cooped up indoors; I mast have them out, indeed I 
must,” he added, vehemently, taking no notice 
whatever cf the two strangers—‘' 1 must have them 
out at once!” 

“Very well, John,” said Gertrade, softly, and the 
man’s troubled face grew a shade calmer. 

She lifted each child in her arms, and took them, 
one after another, to their father. They were by no 
means unwilling to go; indeed, littl Dinner Bell 
seemed to think her mother’s Jong kiss hardly 
necessary. Then Gertrude closed the door, and 
looked defiantly into Lalage’s tace; that look said 
plainly as words, ‘‘ You shall not dare even to think 
him rough ; he more than satisfies me.” The curate 
was evidently accustomed to scenes of this sort; but 
a little sadness crept into Lalage’s heart, as she took 
upa hat with a floating veil and more manve rib- 
bons, and putting in on, looked lovelier than ever to 
the bedazzied curate. 

“ You must let me see you home,” he said to her; 
·I shall be so uncomfortable about your foot, if you 
don’t; and you know it’s my duty to look after my 
flock.” 

“ Yes, pray, do, Lalage,” said Gertrude; and the 
curate was unspeakably happy. 

As he swung along by her side in his foolish bliss, 
he felt that he was, as he expressed it, ‘‘ done for,” 
and “ for good ” this time, forgetting that he had 
already more than once given and recalled that 
susceptible heart. But none of his captors bad been 
in any way equal to Lalage, who, with her refine- 
ment, freshness, and frank open manner, was to 
him like a breath from a new world. He could hard- 
ly keep his eyes from her face, hardly keep the 
throbbing of that big foolish heart to himself; bat 
he managed to do so, and talked creditably al) the 
cruelly short way to the Hill House. He told her 
how old and curious the Cleathers’ house was; how 
there was a paper extant written by Charles L., 
dated from “‘ his poor lodging at Grimewold;”’ how 
the whole place was full of historic association, if 
only people cared to look it up. And the biies of 
taking "her slender §gioved band in his when they 
reached their destination, and ‘‘ good-by ” was im- 
perative, more than repaid all his efforts. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
‘VISITORS. 


** So the curate is not an utter monster, after all,” 
said Belle. 

““No, indeed he isn’t,” said Lalage; “still, his 
hair is terrible.” 

They were sitting in the cool Hill Honse drawing- 
room, with the French door open to the lawn, and 
every pink-shaded window flung wide, to admit the 
sweet summer air. Belle, who was scientific, and 
read deep books, and even wrote papers for the Social 
Science Review, was sitting somewhat in the shadow 
of the room, with a great pile of volumes on a little 
table beside her. She had just taken up that 
* heaviest book out,” The Great Storebook of Na- 
ture, but Lalage’s incessant chattering forbade very 
deep study. 

There she sat, silly Lalage, quite content with 
youth and beauty, and with delighted eyes gazing 
out on the ‘ir land over which the summer glamor 
was cast. 

“Do put down your book, Belle; I am sure it is 
that odious Plurality of Worlds. O dear, if you were 
only as contented as Iam! I care nothing for any 
world but this, for it’s such a beauty,” said idle 
Lalage, who hated work, letting fall the piece of 
embroidery she held. ‘‘ Do you see that little weod 
on the side of the hill just in front of us? O Belle, I 
long to go there; I wonder if it is as far cff as it looks; 
I think I'll try it this very afternoon.” 

“After we've called on the Cieathers, then,” said 
Belle. 

O yes; I'll go there with you first,” said Lalage; 
and then, when you go for your stupid drive, I’ll 
set unt.”’ 

“Hadn’t you better take one of the servants with 
you?” a 

“No, Belle; you know that just what I like best 
in this place is its charming independence. O, I 
long to go,” she went on, still gazing out on the fair 
hillside; ‘‘I could find it in my heart to set out this 
very minute.’’ 

It was absolute pleasure to sit in that pretty room, 
with well-chosen furniture and artistically designed 
paper; but to this pleasure she was accustomed. It 
was the outside beauty which gave so keen an edge 
to her happiness; the soft mouldings of the bills 
made her heart swell, the broad sweeps of light and 
sbade made her eyes by turns dance, and grow calm. 

There she —t, still revelling in the gorgeous 
pageant outside, when an hour later the big curate 
stumbied‘into this—to him—Elysium. Stumbied, I 
say, because the poor bedazzied man felt his big feet 
and clumsy limbs so incongruous in the midst of 
ench surroundings. He sat down gratefully by 
Belle, who came forward with her queenly gracious- 


ness, and resolutely turned those two-small, unwise | 


eyes of his from Lalage, as though he expected her 


to be covered with confusion, as was be bimeelf. | 
But she rose and went to him with easy courtesy, ' 
biended with pity, and held out a slim band spark- — 


ling with jewels. 
**] bad the pleasure of meeting Mr. Mitchell yes- 
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Belle went on, “‘ to require so many teachers.” 
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terday at Mrs. Cleather’s,” she said—“ my sister, 
Miss Hesketh—Mr. Mitchell.” 

This little introdaction had a soothing effect upon 
the curate. 

“Tam so sorry.I did not call last week,” he said; 
“the fact is, I did not know you had actually 
come.”’ 

Belle begged he would not mention it, and asked 
him about the place and people. 

He told her it had been a considerabie town two 
centuries before, but people had drifted away till it 
had been left in its present desolate condition, 
“There is even a legend that its desolation was 
nearly fatal to one of your sex,” he said, with a 
humorous smile; ‘it is said that a certain Lady 
Lowther pined away and all but died in this very 
house, five years ago.” 

“Tam glad she had the politeness to say nothing 
about it to papa,” said Lalage. “I don’t see why it 
should be so desperately dull; there are the Cleathers 
and some people who live near them.” 

‘* Yes,” said the curate, taking heart of grace, and 
turning round s0 as to face his divinity; ‘but the 
Cleathers have not long been here, and till they 
came the Hill House was uninhabited for years. To 
be sure there are the Vereys, as you say; but they 
don’t care for sociability; they are reserved people— 
very reserved, I may say.” 

“And do you find it very dull?” asked Belle. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” said the curate; “at 
least it doesn’t much matter to me; the parish is 
large, and I have plenty of work to do; still, one 
wants a little social intercouree now and then. But, 
asa clergyman, I get more society than poor Lady 
Lowther could. There are several retired trades- 
men who have bought up places about Grimswold, 
and, of course, I have to attend their parties, and 
keep up a sort of intercourse with them. I must 
say they are all most kind about helping me with 
my Sanday school; the Misses Farmer walk in from 
their place two miles off every Sunday morning at 
half-past nine, and stay for the afternoon school, 
bringing their luncheon with them, and sitting in 
the schoolroom in the interval.” 

‘How good of them,” said Lalage. “ But don’t 
the Misses Verey help?” 

“O yes,” said the curate. “There are eight 
Misses Verey, and six of them are good enough to 
come.” 

“Mr. Mitchell,” said Lalage, with her faint pink 
blush, “could I be of any use to you in the school? 
T have never taught before, but I should be so glad 
to help, if I could.” 

“You, Lalage!” said Belle, with calm surprise. 

“ Yes, indeed. Don’t say no, Belle; I have wished 
it 80 often.” 

“Indéed, I should be very grateful if you'd 
come,” said the curate—“ if you don’t think it would 
do her any harm,” he added, turning to Belle. 

“T should think it could do her nothing but good,” 
said Belle, gravely; ‘it was impossible in London; 
things are managed so differently there.” 

Lalage thanked her with her eyes. 

“ But you must havea large school, Mr. Mitchell,” 


‘Tam glad to say it isa very large school,” said 
the curate, with a glow of honest pride. ‘I think 
the long way that most of the children have to walk 
to get here every Sunday has something to do with 
it. Difficulty always enhances value. So I may 
arrange a class for you, next Sunday, Miss Hes- 
keth?” 

“Quite a baby class, please,” said Lalage, shyly. 
“TI have never done anything of the sort before, but 
I will try my very best,” she added, in her sweet 


“Quite a baby class,” echoed the again dazed 
curate; “ 1 will remember.” 

He took out a pocket-book and wrote down “ Miss 
Hesketh, baby class,” partly because he knew he 
should begin to think it all a beautiful, indistinct 
dreamt, the moment he was out of that charmed cir- 
cle, partly because it was such a pleasure to inscribe 
her name there without reproof. Then he slowly 
gathered his big limbs together, and, feeling it was 
time to go, unfolded himeelf, and rising, revealed the 
fall enormity of his stature. 

-by,” he said, abruptly, shaking hands with 
Belle first, for he knew the giddy feeling would come 
on directly his fingers touched Lalage’s. 

He knew the symptoms of old, this poor big man, 
who had so often been smitten, but whose sluggish 
vitality had hitherto saved him from being utterly 
slain. But as he strode out of the Heskeths’ gate, 
he acknowledged to himself that he had never before 
been so speedily vanquished as now. 

“TI wish to goodness I were safely married out of 
the way,”” groaned the susceptible curate; “and I 
would do anything on earth to win her.” 

To such ambition had his unwise thoughts already 
elevated him. 

Meanwhile, happy Lalage had fiuttered up to 
Belle, and put her arms round her. “I am s0 
happy!” she said; “it is all just as I wished. I al- 
ways felt it would beso much easier to try to do 
right out here, all alone in the country, than in that 
gay, busy London.” 

“ My darling!’ said Belle, kissing her softly; and 
ifshe did not agree with her, she said nothing. 

After all, Lalage did not go to the wood that day, 
for when luncheon was over they had more visitors; 
Mrs. and three Misses Verey called. Mrs. Verey 
was a stout old lady, rather red-faced, and very 
silent, at least, at first. The daughters were even 
more monosyllabic than their mother; they were not 
young, half a dozen of them being over thirty; but 
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Lalage had never seen such awkward shyness in the ' 


youngest schoolgirl; it quite provoked her, for they 
were past the age when shyness calls furth sym- 
pathy. 

They sat close to their mother, with crossed feet, 
and awkwardly protruding shoulders, and looked 
frightened beyond description. Belle and Lalage 
talked hard, but this in no way added to the comfort 
of their visitors; one girl vibrated her elevated foot 
nervously, and any remark addressed to her hideous- 
ly accelerated the movement. At last Lalage left 
her alone, and elicited trom one of the others that 
she did not know there had been a Paris Exhibition; 
they never read the papers—‘“‘ papa did not like it.” 
They looked so old to have a father; but Lalage af- 
terwards discovered that Admiral Verey was in his 
dotage. No ground of public interest being open to 
them, she tried nearer home. 

“ Did they like Grimswold ?” 

O yes; they had never been anywhere else in all 
their lives, and they were so fond of it,” said two 
speaking at the same time. 

** But haven’t you been to school?” asked Lalage. 

“Mamma does not approve of schools,” said 
Hester, the plainest but least shy; ‘‘so we used to 
have a governess, mamma’s own old governess, we 
were so lucky to get her; but she died after she had 
been with us two or three years.” 

Lalage could not be surprised at this. 

Then Miss Verey, in virtue of being the eldest, 
boldly hazarded a question on her own account. 
* Have you been to the Roman encampment?” she 
asked. 

‘“*No,” said Lalage. ‘I had no idea there was one 
near here; I hope it is within walking distance?” 

O yes,” said Hester Verey; ‘‘it isn’t far off, just at 
the top of one of the hills, and there is such a aplen- 
did view from it! There was a picnic there once, 
but it was given by those vulgar, stuck-up Farmers, 
80 of course, we didn’t go.” 

“Are they vulgar and stuck-up?”’ asked Lalage, 
gently. 

** Yes, I suppose ao,” said Hester; “they used to 
be tradesmen, you know, and they dress so! Mam- 
ma doesn’t like it; she dresses us plainly on prin- 
ciple.” 

** What a bad principle it must be,” said Lalage to 
herself, as she thought cf the hideous — in 
which they were enfolded. 

Meantime, Belle was getting on heavily with Mrs. 
Verey. 

‘The curate called here this morning,” she said; 
‘he seems a nice person.” 

“T think him a very dangerous young man,” said 
Mrs. Verey, solemnly. 

‘* He seems very hard-working,” said Belle, think- 
ing Mrs. Verey’s judgment by no means infallible. 

**So I hope we all are,’’ said the lady, tersely. 
“There is one question I am anxious to ask you,” 
she went on after a pause, ‘“‘ if you will allow me.” 

“Certainly,” said Belle, with well concealed sur- 
prise. 

“T hear that a young woman, by name Hannah 


Prole, has taken the place of housemaid with you, | 


may I ask that you will! keep a strict hand over her? 
I fear she is far from pious. I take a great interest 
in her, as she was in one of my daughters’ class at 
school a long time, and I distinctly remember her 
being twice detected in falsehoods.” 

‘* Perhaps she was very young,” said Belle, as the 
face of one of their new servants, a fresh, pleasant- 
looking country-girl, flashed across her. 

“Is youth any excuse for sin, Miss Hesketh?” 
asked her visitor, severely. 

“J think it is,” said Beile, a slow crimson flood 
spreading over her clear pale face; “‘ at any rate, I 
can promise nothing with regard to her; tbe house- 
keeper looks after the servants.” 

*¢O!” said Mrs. Verey, and got up to go. 

And her verdict, as she shook off the Hesketh 
dust from her feet, was, ‘‘ Utterly frivolour.”’ 

* But are they not pretty, mamma?” said Miss 
Verey. 

** Now, girls,’’ said Mrs. Verey, ‘I'll have none of 
this nonsense; they are not a bit prettier than any 
of you; it’s only allthat dressing up, and vanity, 
and ribbons round their heads, and light muslins 
that does it—such frivolity!” 

“That was only the youngest,” said Hester the 
audacious. . 

‘* Well,” said the exasperated woman, stopping 
short, and I suppose the other hadn’t on black 
moire? Black moire indeed! why doesn’t she sell 
her clothes, and give to the poor?”’ 

And the Misses Verey were convinced. 

When they left the house, Belle and Lalage looked 
at each other in y- 

“ Odious, ious, wicked people,” said the girl: 
‘6 fancy dresaing in that way!” 

‘‘Q hush!” said Belle; ‘ but certainly to-day we 
have had a refutation of the old idea, that fat people 
are always good-natured;” and she told Lalage 
what had paseed. 

“For all her stoutness and her silence, I believe 
one could easily put her in a passion, and,” said 
Lalage, with a guilty look in her violet eyes, “‘1 be- 
lieve I shall put her in many a one.” 

Then they went tothe Cleathers, and Belle was 
introduced to the little girl, her godchild, and with 
Gertrude groaned over the society, or no society, of 
Grimswold. 





CHAPTER V. 
POOR TOM MITCHELL. 
So the days passed on; spent by Lalage chiefly 
out of doors, discovering new wonders and beauties 





on those wonderfully beautiful Cotswold Hills. 
Description cf them is useless; word-painting is 
generally stereotyped, cold and tormal; bat the old 
magical glimmer and glamor comes shining out 
before the eyes of the writer of these pages at the 
bare memory of that well-remembered loveliness. 

Grimswold was formerly famous for its manufac- 
tures—cloth-mill, pin-mills, cotton-mills, mills of all 
sorts abounded there, chiefly on account of the im- 
mense water-power ready to the hand of any one 
who chose to make use of it; for the whole place 
abounds in brooks, springs, freshets, rivulets; walk 
in any direction you will, the sound of trickling and 
gurgling is seldom out of your ears. Sometimes, 
after rainy weather, you even come upon a brawling 
brook, flinging iteelf headlong round the very mid- 
dle of a lane, and have to pick your steps as best 
you may; or, strolling along in the sweet summer 
stillness, you hear a continuous drip, drip, and won- 
der whence the sound comes, till a sudden dip in the 
land brings matters to a crisis, and 9 tiny @se-arfall 
shows you that you have been walking on with a 
small brook at your side, hidden by the graes and 
weeds at the foot of the hedge. Then the old chan- 
nels which men made to turn aside the wasting 
water, and bring it into use, are in themeelves pretty 
and picturesque. One could sit for hours, watching 
it foam and fret, and dash over those flights of 
broad, winding stone steps, which must have been 
cut out so long ago, and which afford endieee new 
combinations of cascade and waterfall. 

Then the Flora of Gloucestershire is especially in- 
teresting; few other counties yield in such abun- 
dance such choice wild-flowers. Snowdrops, blue- 
bells, orchids, foxgloves, lilies of the valley, honey- 
suckle, all intheir due season, with rare ferns, come 
with splendid extravagance to this richly vegetated 
county. Rich, too, in other ways; those bald places 
on the sides of the hills, which throw up in bolder 
relief the numerous woods and fruitful fields, have 
a tale of their own to tell. The Cotswold stone 
quarries must be mines of wealth to their owners, 
and these quarries are yearly on the increase. 

Altogether, it is a rich, fragrant, healthful land, 
and to the town-bred eyes of Lalage Hesketh it 
seemed the realization of an ideal dream of beauty. 
She wandered through it with full content, now and 
then startled by the monotonous voice of the fearless 
cuckoo close by her side, or making herself giddy by 
watching the aspirations of a lark. She was drink- 
ing long draughts of beauty, and deemed that her 
fervid thirst for it would never be slaked. Did she 
forget that ever paradise could not wholly content 
Eve? In the after time, when it all seemed to mock 
her in her pain, mock her with its nearness and yet 
distance, she wondered at the old self which had 
found no sting in it. But there was no ating yet, 
and her happy, thoughtless feet guided her whith- 
ersoever she would. 

Belle was not so ambitious; she bad become ac- 
customed to the uphills and downhills of Grimsewold, 
and was contentedly driven out every afternoon, 
being occupied with her books a)l the morning. 

About a fortnight of this placid life passed, varied 
now and then by short, perturbed visits from the big 


curate, who seemed to find some difficulty in arrang- 


ing Lalage’s class. At last, he “hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing her next Sunday at the echool- 
room,” as he told her in a small cramped hand, on a 
big sheet of paper; and Lalage went. 

She found herself, at ten o’clock on Sunday morn- 
iug, standing before the door of the National school- 
room—given up to the clergyman on Sundays— 
hesitating, in asweet unusual shyness, as to whether 
she should go in or not. Her embarrassment was 
soon relieved by the big curate, whose foolish heart 
beat quicker as he came up to her. 

* You are in capital time, Miss Hesketh,” he said ; 
“wont you come in at once?” 

He opened the door, and mercifully, as Lelage 
thought, confusedly, as he knew—went in first. She 
found herself in a large room fall of children; there 
were likewise six Misses Verey, four Misses Farmer, 
and the National schoolmaster; these were the 
teachers. Every eye was of course turned upon her 
as she entered in the wake of the curate, whom she 
followed nervously as he shook hands with the 
ladies; but the proceedings at church had led her to 
expect that. She had hoped to have taken. her 
place by one of the Vereys; but they looked utterly 
repelling, and the one she liked best—the ono with a 
face like a horse, Hester—was absent; so she drifted 
into a corner of the room, and stood gratefally by 
the National schoolmaster, who made way for her. 
Then came prayers; and after that the curate went 
up to her and begged her to go up stairs—the baby 
classes were always taught there. She followed him, 
and was glad to find that only one class besides her 
own was held in this room, and that was taught by 
the grocer’s daughter. 

Eight little girls were given her; and when the 
curate was fairly gone, she felt quite at ease again. 
Her love for children made teaching them neo hard 
task, and their open-mouthed admiration wrought 
in her favor. Only one, the youngest and most shy, 
burst intoa a terrified roar; bat Lalage took her up, 
and making a soft nest for her on her lap, soon won 
her to silence. 

On the whole, she got on very well; it was not diffi- 
cult to teach to these pure little babyhearts the great 
truths which she herself loved so well; but she could 
not keep their attention ffxed for long, so they had ¢ 
talk about their homes and mothers; it was then 
that the restless curate strode in again; and saw the 
prettiest picture but one that had ever blessed his 
eyes. But Lalage, in her unconscious innocence, 


they were silent from 

And yet the curate was )iis flr as bis love 
for his work and his earnest perseverance in it were 
concerned. Even then be tried hard to dtaw his 
thoughts from Lalage—this man, whose soul, mind 
and heart were all of unequal heights, a0 to speak, 
and did not exactly work together; for the first 
stretched out to the heavens, and threw itself earn- 
estly and gladly into its Master’s work; but his mind 
was lightly led away by the fair things of the world, 
and that easily involved heart had more than once 
drawn him into scrapes which seemed incongruous 
in a man of his practical religion. 

He was sorry, very sorry to feel himaelf once more 
slipping into the old pitfall which had so often en- 
snared him; he even prayed that he might be spared 
this time, for he knew well bow the » the 
bliss, the dizziness, the Joy, the despair, would make 
his foolish head swim, and bis unwise heart throb, 
just when the one sbould he steady and the other 
calm; how the actual-work, the daily duties would 
go on just the same, bat with a little inner lack 
known only to himeelf. 

That this new fatality should have a happy, con- 
clausive ending—an ending that should be as iron bars 
and bolts to the wandering heart—he only dared to 
hope in his most sanguine and ambitious moments. 
To all the symptoms he was well accnstomed; but 
any guch ending bad always been very, very fer from 
him. Why should he be more lucky this time? he 
thought on that Sunday evening, sitting alone in his 
lodgings. He was a poor man, @ very poor man, 
rising early, and going to bed late; working bard 
from week’s end to week’s end for one hundred and 
fitty pounds a year; and out of that—living being 
cheap at Grimswold—a yearly pension of sixty 
pounds was paid to his widowed mother. The big 
curate groaned, not from discontent, but from ac- 
knowledging the fact that he must leave all his ail- 
ments to work themselves off. 

How could Lalage stoop to such a life as his? 
How could he ask her to do so? And even it he 
asked, and she consented—he had not hitherto found 
himself utterly distasteful to ladies—how could he 
reasonably expect Mr. Hesketh to give his consent 
to such an alliance? No, it would never do; he 
must keep his feelings to himself; and then he got 
up and shook bimself, hoping much from time, 
which had so often worked wonderful cures for him. 
Experience forgot to tell him that any such reticence 
as he was planning was impossible; and he walked 
out a little comforted, and spent the last hours of 
that basy Sunday reading and praying with a sick 
man. 

Belle and Lalage returned the Vereys’ call, but, 
to their relief, they were not admitted; the servant 
told them “ Missis and the young ladies were very 
busy ;” 80 they went home rejoicing in that easily 
falfilled duty. The two families had evidently not 
“ taken to each other,” as people say; 80, a few days 
after Lalage’s first essay at the Sunday-school, the 
sisters were much surprised by receiving a note from 
Mrs. Verey, requesting the pleasure of thefr company 
the next evening; they would be quite alone, the 
note eaid. 

“T wont go to that wicked woman’s house,” said 
Lalage; “besides, we must refuse, for in his last 
letter, pape said he would try and ran down to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 

“Suppose we ask them to come here iastead?” 
said Belle. “It would be very civil, and might pos · 
sibly prevent their substituting another evening for 
acall.” 

“Then you mustn’t ask the wicked woman her- 
self.” 

“ Very well,”’ said Belle; and she wrote her note 
saying that they hoped to have the pleasure of see- 
ing all the young ladies. 

“What a dreadful, horrible evening it will be!” 
said Lalage. ‘‘O dear, what shall we do?” 

“We can ask Gertrude and Captain Cleathér to 
come too,” said Belle; “that will make it a little 
better.” 

* Ah yes,” said Lalage; ‘but suppose they de- 
cline? Belle, don’t you think Captain Cleather is 
rather—peculiar?”” The defiant look she had seen in 
Gertrude’s eyes suddenly flashed before her, and for- 
bade her using a stronger word. 

“No; I don’t know,” said Lalage, and went out to 
gather a sweet white rose that was bending its 
gigantic cup till it peeped in at the window. 

The Vereys accepted; as Lalage told her father 
with a groan as they sat down to dinner next day. 

“ Bat Gertrude is coming, too,” she added, “so 
perhaps it wont be so very bad; but, papa, they are 
terrible people.” 

* I should think so,” said Mr. Hesketh. “ By Jove! 
none but terrible people should make up their minds 
to live in such a place; hang me if the streets were 
not utterly empty as I came along!” 

“ An old woman told me the other day she remem- 
bered the time when the streets were so crowded at 
night with people coming from the mills, that one 
could hardly get along; there used to be lots of mills 
here, papa.”’ 

“Mach good they do now,” grumbled Mr. 





looked up in his face, and asked, ‘‘ Is it time to go?” 
as though she were any ordinary mortal, 

He only said, “ Very nearly ;” and how could she 
tell that, when one of the ghikiren stretched * * 
Band to stroke her dress as she rocs, that 
would have given mach to stoop dewn and ‘be 
same? Of all this, ehe knew nothing; and asthe 
tte, goo wiin p pemesiiing Nine Nase ve 
thoughts payin non cad ’ 
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THIS AND THAT. 


We have a paragraph beneath our. eye upon the 
importance of learning a trade, arguing against the 
repugnance felt by parents to putting their sons to 
learn some useful trade, which will secure them 
prosperity and independence. If a boy shows any 
degree of brightness or ‘‘ smartness,” it is taken as 
prima facia evidence that he was “ intended: for 
something,’? which means somethinz ‘above but- 
tons ;” and forthwith his career is staked out for the 
law, or divinity, or physic, or commerce, or anything 
but work at an honest trade. ‘‘He’s too smart to be 
® mechanic” is the virtual assumption, and such 
smartness must find scope otherwheres than by a 
joiner’s. bench or in a blacksmith’s shop. So we find 
the portals of trade blocked with errand boys and 
aspirants for chances that seldom occur, and the 
professions full of dull practitioners or waiters for 
practice, and all the promise and all the hope ex- 
pended on them are disappointed, the wonder being 
why so much smartness has not done any better. It 
is unfortunate but very true that smart boys do not 
make the smartest men, and the duil and plodding, 
like the tortoise in competition with the hare, win 
the race,.. Were the,boys kept at home to conduct 
the farms, it would not be so bad—they would be 
supplying a great want as producers—but the valgar 
and hard occupation of farming affords no scope for 
smartness, and this, like the trade, is not to be 
thought of. Did people fully understand this, it 
seems to us, there would be a change in this regard, 
and ten boys would be put to trade where now there 
isone. The trade affords a peculiar field for true 
smartness, that has principle and purpose behind it. 
There is a broad field open for intelligent contractors 
and builders, and the boy who learns q trade and 
improves his time in reading books bearing on_ his 
peculiar brauch, is laying the corner stone of a posi- 
tion distinguished by prosperity and independence. 
Of course, character must determine this, and this 
must begin at home, where parents, instead cf nour- 
ishing in the minds of their children visions of easy 
wealth, ahould implant the seeds of patient industry, 
praodence and integrity, as bases upon which true 
manhood is to rest, and then, when the trade is at- 
tained, send them forth, with a blessing, to win the 
way to competence and respectability. It is lament- 
able to know that even in the country the custom of 
a boy’s “‘ serving out his time” is almost entirely un- 
known, and the relation of master and apprentice a 
thing forgotten. 
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There is nothing which we learn that will not 
prove of use sometime, and even if the Sanscrit or 
Arabic were taught in our schools, they would bave 
their use, remote if not immediate. A reverend 
friend of ours came, not long since, a mile out of his 
way, to tell us of the wonderful fact that he had 
learned to shave himself with the left hand, and in 
the dark! impressing upon us the importance of his 
new acquirement that gave him an advantage over 
almost everybody, and advising us to try it. We con- 
fess that we never have, deeming that, under the 
circumstances, there was no particular call for it. A 
writer suggests that it would be a good thing for 
men and women were they taught in childhood to use 
their left hand equally with their right. The use of 
the right hand only for certain actions, such as writ- 
ing and working with mechanical tools, is entirely 
conventional; and there does not appear to be any 
reason why people should not be ambidexter in every 
kind of manual work. Persons who have lost their 
right hand by accident frequently acquire great fa- 
eility with the left, after some practice; but grown- 
up persous have not always the patience to betake 





themselves to the necessary practice. By children, 
the thing would be acquired insensibly, if means 
were taken to lead them to the practice of it. Chil- 
dren living in houses where two languages are 
spoken acquire both with great facility; and what is 
‘rue of tongues would be equally so of hands. The 
| #ivantage of knowing how to use the left hand equal- 
‘ly well with the right is felt by those who are per- 
haps temporarily diseased in the hand they are 
accustomed to use—a writer, for instance—who 
would find a great benefit in the alternation. 





From the clamor that is raised in our country to- 
day regarding suffrage, any one outside our system 
would deem it the most sacred thing in the world, 
before which the soul's salvation fills into insigniti- 
cance; bat the results do not bear out the fact. An 
election is held, and we see that, mangre all the 
pulling, and hauling, and urging, and shooing on, 
not more than two-thirds of those who are entitled 
to vot@exercise their right. It is a fact, also, that 
the newly-made voters and the proselytes are never 
backward. There is no apathy «mong them, and 
bence the interest shown by politicians, who under- 
stand it, to make new voters. Like the Irishman’s 
shillalah—the musket that never bangs fire—the new 
voter, with not a cent’s worth of interest in an elec- 
tion, and actuated simply by the desire to vote, be- 
cause it is a new sensation, never fails at the polls. 
It is the man who has an interest in the country, 
and who knows the important results depending up- 
on an election, who fails to do his duty. There is no 
man—or at least should be none in a day of schools— 
80 poor as to be without an opinion, or so mean as to 
be afraid to sustain it by hia vote, and therefore it 
comes down to the fact that indifference is the reason 
for his failure; and through this he jeopardizes his 
own interest and that of his neighbor, by neglecting 
to do his duty as an elector, and giving his voice for 
his conviction. Indifference is the most dangerous 
thing that a nation has to encounter. Oppression 
comes upon a people through this door, and for every 
inch that is allowed, an ell is taken, till they are 
chained hand and foot. Of course this is hyperbol- 
ical, and no such danger can happen in a country 
like ours, where everybody is honest! but we give it 
as a general principle. We corfess that we do not 
like to see this indifference on the part of those who 
should give time to politics as well as society. The 
influence of such, besides, is pernicious, and they 
shroud themselves round with a sour discontent, 
growling like dogs at the way ‘‘ things are going on,” 
but not lifting a finger to affect them. During all 
the talk prevailing about extending the ballot, we 
have wished, in a little spirit of vindictiveness, that 
such as we have described, who neglected to vote for 
a certain number of years, might be deprived of the 
right to vote; and this course would tend to bring 
about a change, as a man deprived of a right, if it 
bas been regarded valueless, will prize that one right 
more precious than all the rest. 





CLOTHING FOR AFRICA.—Churches that send 
clothing out to the African missionary stations ought 
to be careful that they do not contribute, uncon- 
sciously, to Paganism. The last lot shipped by a 
congregation in Germantown consisted of shirts and 
pants. When they were distributed, the depraved 
natives filled the pants with leaves and set them up 
around the country as idols, so that after a while half 


fancy caseimeres and reeling out their religious ser- 
vices, perfectly contented and happy, excepting when 
they had their brains knocked out by the men who 
got the shirts and made warclubs out of them by 
buttoning up the sleeves and filling them with sand. 
These wild, untutored children of nature do not ap- 
preciate clothing yet. They have never enjoyed our 
advantages of having clothing recommended to them 
in exhilarating poetry. 





An Easy DEATH.—A young lady in Iowa, wish- 
ing to commit suicide in as pleasant a way as poasi- 
ble, made a nice cake to put her poison in. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


JOURNAL OF A Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, 
The Crimea, * Co., in the gg of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. By Hon. Mrs. William 
Gray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This record of a royal journey is a very pleasant 
book, showing what royalty does on journeys; and 





as it is a work by an Honorable authoress, it will be | 
read with interest by the large party in our country | 


that believes in the merit of titles. But the book has 
merits, and gives some descriptions with much spirit. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

—* Runs THE WOKLD Away. A Novel. By Mrs. 


A. C. Steele, autuor ot *Gardenharst.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
THE RULE OF THE Monk; or, Rome in the Nine- 


teenth Century. By General Garibaldi. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The character of this book, from sach a source, ! 


may be imagined without further description. The 
general is emphatically ‘“‘down on” the priests, and 
the antazonists of Rome will find it food for much 
pious malice. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for April comes 
far betore the other magazines. ‘The reputation of 
this monthly is so excellent that we hardly need 
mention it. [t is tull of good reading, as it always is. 
We believe Ballou’s to be the cheapest magazine in 
this country. Send $1.50 a year to Boston, Mass., 
and try it a year.— Mauch Chunk Gazette. 





‘the population was bowing down before those old | 








THE USE OF EYES. 


A young friend of ours, about to commence & 
nautical career, was requested to call upon an “ old 
salt” just previous to the sailing of the vessel in 
which the young aspirant was about to make bis first 
trip to Hong Kong, in order to receive some useful 
advice. The call was accorlingly made, and the 
somewhat laconic advice received, ‘‘Keep your 
mouth shut and eyes open.” This advice followed, 
in its true meaning, is valuable to those who dwell 
on land as well as those who go down to the sea in 
ships. 

The eyes are, perhaps, the avenues through which 
more information, in regard to external thing, is 
gained than any other of the organs of special sense; 
buta very little observation will convince a carefal sta- 
dent of human nature that most people are, to a cer- 
tain extent, blind. The horse-dealer sees well, when 
he examines a horse. All the points of the animal, 
good, bad or indifferent, come under review. An 
incipient spavin or splint does not escape his ques- 
tioning glance. He sees well, because he is interest- 
ed to see. But this same sharp inspector of horses 
drives by trees, stones, brooks—walk about through 
myriad beauties without more than perceiving the 
outlines of objects, and 


“With eyes that hardly serve at most 
To guard their master ‘gainst a post."’ 


And be is by no means an isolated case of this 
kind of blindness. It may be found in all professions 
and trades—not ev n the journalist being an excep- 
tion, though the full use of eyes ist» him, it would 
seem, if not an absolute necessity, at least something 
essential to highest success. 

This want of power to see originates in the want of 
proper discipline. Men are born, if not totally blind, 
like puppies, yet, with eyes that, like all the other 
organs and faculties, need to be pertected by educa- 
tion. But the blindness of which we speak is men- 
tal blindness. ‘Men have eyes, but they see not.” 
They pass through this world of life and beauty with 
eyes turned inward. The marvellous panorama of 
nature passes before them without more than a care- 
leas and indifferent glance, now and then, and its de- 
tails of beauty aud grandeur are all unnotiggd. The 
lessons of wisdom they might gain by simply looking 
and reflecting, are lost through neglect. The eyes 
will see if the mind commands them. 

We presume a large proportion of our readers may 
convict themselves of this meutal blindness by the 
simple experiment of looking closely at all the nat- 
ural objects presented to their notice during a single 
bour of theirexistence. Whatever these objects may 
be— stones, chips of metal or wood, leaves, roots, in- 
sects, bark, or what not—we venture to say, nine out 
of ten may see something in each they never saw 
befcre, if they will look with mind as well as eye. 

Herein lies the main difference between the man 
with a full-stored mind, and the man of little knowl- 
edge. Knowledge of natural things is mainly ob- 
tained by seeing. Humboldt was Humbuldt princi- 
pally through the judicious use of his eyes. One of 
the best habits a young man can cultivate is that of 
minute observation. Men, things, events, should be 
scrutinized, not allowed to flit off without attention. 

This habit will make a man of small natural ability 
a match for the careless observer possessing far great- 
er talent, and it makes a man of fine talents great. 
It made Bacon, Newton, Franklin, Cuvier, Linnzus, 
Humboldt, Faraday, Tyndall, Rumford, Helmboltz 
and Huxley, great lights of ecience; and Watt, 
Stephenson, Arkwright and others, the great me- 
chanics whose labors have culminated in our present 
high civilization. In any capacity, whether in art, 
literature or science, to be great, one must learn to 
gee. 





Rope-Ty1nG.—The rope-tying act was done by the 
Indians of the Upper Missouri long before either 
Jackson, Hartz or the Davenports were born. A 
gentleman residing in Alton, who spent many years 
as an Indian trader in the Yellow Stone region, states 
that the Assiniboin tribe were remarkably skilifal at 
this “‘spiritual manifestation.” Their chief Medi- 
cine Man would allow himself to be stripped and tied 
at every joint, from toes to neck, with buffalo thongs, 
then rolled in a blanket and tied again, then rolled 
in a buffalo robe and tied a third time, until he was 
apparently as helpless as a log. He was then placed 
in a sma!l tent surrounded by spectators, and an In- 
dian dram, flate and a gourd of water laid by his 
side. Within three minutes the sound of the dram 
and fiute would be heard, and the Indian would walk 
out untrammelled. 





AN IMPORTANT DISOCOVERY.—An odd discovery 
has just been made by a man of Grenoble, by which 
it is calculated that cemeteries and graveyards will 
become superfluous. At the decease of an individaal, 


the body is plunged into a liquid invented by the | 
| man of Grenoble, and in about five years the individ- | youth of Newark enlivened his sister’s wedding by 





Fashion and Gossip. 


New SPRING BONNETS.- Following closely upon 
the importers’ opening, a few styles for early spring 
wear have been introdnced—perhaps to test their 
claims to popularity. A few selections are worthy of 
description. A b tet ch ble gold-and-gray 
satin is made over a Normandy shape, with sprays of 
clematis adorning the top and drooping back; the 
girdle of gray satin is edged with white lace, that 
extends around the front. A novelty is of dotted 
lace, the shade a delicate purple, puffed over a nar- 
row, close-fitting frame, the lace falling at each side 
in long scarfs edged with white bionde; these fall 
loosely over purple ribbon strings that tie, and there 
is a cluster of fall blown roses upon the top. A 
white crape has dotted lace festooned across the back 
and clasped at the side by bows of white uncut vel- 
vet. In the centre of the tront fs a large rose of the 
apricot{shade, and drooping back on the one side is a 
small white ostrich feather; on the other clusters of 
fine clematis. An oddity is a cottage shape of brown 
silk; but resting low upon the forehead, and not 
reaching the ears, it resembles a round hat. There 
is no trimming in front, but the blonde edging, and 
drooping from the top, over the chignon, are sprays 
and trailing vines of wisteria blossoms, shaded into 
orange, brown and red. Achip bonnet is trimmed 
with crystallized ferns, small marguerites and green 
satin. A round hat with low crown has green dotted 
lace puffed loosely across the crown, t» give it a high 
appearance, and falls in wide streamers edged with 
white at the back. White marguerites vith green 
velvet loops form a band above the narrow brim. 


A HANDSOME WALKING SuIT.—A _ handsome 
walking suit of black alpaca is made with the lower 
skirt trimmed with a gathered flounce about twelve 
inches deep, with very little fullsess, headed with a 
plaited ruche which is turned down over the flounce 
at intervals of about twelve inches, to form orna- 
ments in the shape of leaves. The overskirt has a 
very long, square apron, the back very short, panier- 
ed up to halt the depth of the apron, and two Jong, 
square sash ends falling fom underneath the pani r. 
The short sailor jacket is slashed up in the beck and 
under the arms. The garniture is formed of a bias 
fold of the alpaca about two inches wide, headed 
with black velvet, the overskirt and sash ends being 
also trimmed with fringe. A most beautiful spring 





walkiog suit of green poplin is trimmed with velveta ! 


shade darker. Itis composed of one skirt, trimmed 
with nine bias bands of velvet about one inch wide, 
divided into clusters of three, the lower one placed 
directly on the bottom of the skirt. The clusters are 
separated by a space of five or six inchies, filled up by 
dahlia rosettes of poplin bound with velvet, and 
placed at intervals. A tight-fitting basque arranged 
en panier in the back, 80 a8 to turm three distinct 
puffs, which are held in plece by straps of poplin 
bound with velvet and attached by buttons. Revers. 
collar and cofts of velvet. Bytom trimmed with 
fringe. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with green velvet 
and white daisies. 


AMERICAN GIRLS IN SEAROH OF TITLES.— Half 
a dozen American ladies are engaged to be married 
to Roman nobl bl short of cash. The 
ladies have plenty of cash, and their fature hasbands 
plenty of poverty. The Roman nobility have a knack 
of finding out who is rich and who is not, that is sur- 
prising. At presentan American fat.ily resides in 
the house of the Senator of Rome, a high « fficial ; the 
Duke of Lant has another; the Baron Gavotti has 
furnished rooms for another. The Marquis of Gnis 
tiniani, who has a chance of falling heir to the prince- 
ship of Bandini, will probably marry an American. 
ion a aera mane rete to Ameri- 
can girls. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—Love-making and 
mate-choosing meetings at twenty-five cents adr-is- 
sion are the popular amusements in Indiana. Di- 
vorce matinees, at a higher rate, have long been in 
vogue there ——Charles Augustus Fitzroy was aske1 
one day on the avenue, by Henri Jalius Hannibal, 
when he had seen Miss Antoinette Allibone, who was 
well known to use an uncommon quantity of paint, 
to which Charlies Augustus replied, “‘He bad not 
seen her face for many a day !”"——_A congreseman at 
one of Grant’s state dinners entertained a lady at 
his elbow with the startling assertion that he didn’t 
like them French dishes, but was fond of pork and 
beans, canned peaches and ice-cream.——A Chicago 
widow can take her choice between marrying, giving 
to benevolence, or enjvying her late spouse’s $80 000 
— A Western bigamist was punished by his first 
wife introducing smal!-pox into his reorganized do- 
mestic circle ——A Delaware woman is getting a di- 
vorcee, because her husband jumped on the back side 
of the bed at an alarm of burglarr.——A sprightly 





ual is turned into stone! The secret of the petritica- | stealing $600°of the family funds ——Mrs. Grant’s 


tion is known only to the discoverer. He says that 
in a thousand years’ time if persons will only pre- 
serve their relatives and friends, they will be able to 
build houses with them, and thus live in residences 
surrounded by their ancestors. 
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costume—bdlack velvet and lace—at her last recep- 
tion was described as ‘‘ so emollient, you know,” by 
@ young lady.——- Milk punches, chloroform and too 
much company caused the gay wife of a New York 
manager to mourn the loss of $15 000 worth of dia- 
Ra hants are g the fashionabl 
amusements of Pennsylvania girlie. —The diamonds 
of Fernando Wood's mother-in-law are the talk of 
Waahington.——The Prince and Princess Carraceiolo 
are divorced at Naples after ten months of married 
life. There was too mach caracoling on both sides. 
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THE WANDERER. 


BY ©. A. STEVENS. 
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Sadly and wearily turning back, 
I retrace the path of the past decade— 
To stand where the fir-clad mountains black 
Plunge brokenly down in gorge and glade, 
And the long green ridges with cottages act 
Descend to the lake which is wrinkling yet. 


And up from the Corners, a mile away, 
Where the road still climbs the Gordon hill, 
I see the old farmhouse, low and gray, 
And the barn, infirm on its rotten sill; 
The orchard slope, with its mosey wall, 
Where the squirrels ran in the fruity fall. 


The Baptist church, with its quarter spires 
And bell-less belffy, brown and dumb, 
Where in godlier days my early sires, 
On Sabbath mornings, went and come; 
But the church is shut and the elder gone, 
The sexton alone is laboring on. 


But the pasture bells which tinkle still, 
The lake with elm and alders set, 
The blackberry fells along the hill, 
With thorny shrubbery fruited yet, 
Have kept their rustic features well, 
Mountain tarn and thorny fell. 


_ Yet my eyes have lost the fond respect 
With which they saw in boyhood years; 
They dwarf the scene and espy defect, 
But confess their fault with bitter tears, 
While one sad link holds everywhere, 
And brightens with life's wear and tear. 


A slender form of timid mien, 
Oft lingering from the noisy ring, 
Shy eyes that tried to pass unseen, 
A sweet low voice too coy to sing; 
The girlish image will not flee, 
For she was all the world to me. 


And I have wandered far and long, 
Many a league and wide degree, 

And oft I've heard the siren's song, 
Sometimes, alas! too late to flee. 

Joyless years, for I left behind 

The treasure 1've hunted earth to find. 
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Wonisa Clive’'s Adventures. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





‘CHAPTER V. 


HEN Louisa Clive went to 
Boston, it was October. Be- 
fore New Years, she had got 
quite used to her work, and 
at home in the city. She 
had no acquaintances ex- 
cept a mere bowing acquain- 
tance with Miss Hague’s 
lodgers, and they were all 
gentlemen. Betty did not 
wish to be bothered with 
ladies, who were alwsys 
wanting to wash out a hand- 
kerchicf, or iron a collar, or 
beat a little water at your 
fire, or borrow a “bit of 
butter,” or a “ speck of tea,” 
or to come and sit with you, they were “‘ so lonesome.” 

‘* Besides, women tattle,” Betty said, “and they 
listen, and peer, and make themselves hateful and 
mischievous in many ways.” 

So she admitted only men, and those of the sober- 
est, staidest kind, such as were but little at home, 
and then kept quiet. 

Besides these, Louisa had not a single acquain- 
tance. Betty herself had but few, and those were 
not such as her young friend cared to associate with. 
Very good people in their way; but in the brilliant 
future to which she looked torward, she wished to 
have no entanglements. 

“1 never would be so mean as to be intimate with 
people when I was poor, and cut their acquaintance 
when I grew rich,” she thought. ‘So now I will 
bave nothing to do with any person whom I shall 
not be willing to visit and receive then.” 

At her request, Betty kept quiet about her. If 
any one asked questions; the reply was. ‘0, she’s a 
young friend of mine, a bookkeeper.’’ Should any 
curious one ask where the young lady was employed, 
Betty would say, carelessly, “‘ Down St. Mark’s Av- 
enue. Her father got her the place, and knows the 
man.” 

Such answers could not but be satisfactory. 

“ Don’t give anybody anything to say, Betty,” the 
girl had charged her friend. “I mean sometime to 
have a fine house of my own, and a carriage, and 
servants; and when that time comes, I don’t want a 
lot of people to start up and say, ‘O yes, we knew 





é E when she was a bookkeeper and went out every 


day to her work!’ and then go on to tell everything 
about me. I don’t even let folks see my face when I 
can help it, and I go through different streets, so that 
people wont get to know me.” 

Betty smiled, half in mocking, half with pleasure. 
She felt flattered by the confidence of this bright, 
fascinating girl; and looking in her face, it seemed 
far from unlikely that her highest anticipations 
might be realized. Moreover, she sympathized with 
her in her desire to do something worth while before 
calling on people to admire. That was precisely 
what Betty Hague had done. On the whole, the two 
got on admirably together. 

Ovcasionally they went to concerts or lectures, or 
to the theatre, bat were always careful to get retired 
seats; and on one great and never-to-be- forgotten 
night, Louisa heard an opera for the first time. It 
was indeed a doubly glorious occasion, for then Mr. 
Farnham had been her escort, and they had had a 
private box. 

** You can see and hear better,” Mr. Farnham had 
said, ‘‘and we can then come and go as we please. 
It wouldn’t be so pleasant for you out in the parquet 
or balcony, when you have no triends. Besides, we 
can then take your triend Betty along,” he concla- 
ded, with a smile. 

Louisa assented. Of course be knew best about 
everything. She certainly would not have objected 
to sit in the midst of any circle with him for an es- 
cort; but he knew best what was proper. And be- 
sides, though the girl was honest and grateful, she 
had some haman weakness, and did not care to make 
her debut in that brilliant scene with Betty too con- 
spicuously attached toher. If her friend and protec- 
tress were going with them, she would rather be a 
little out of sight. Betty looked respectable and 
decent; but she looked common and rather awkward. 
She would wear a real bonnet, and she would not 
wear a waterfall or chignon. Her best wrap was a 
French broche long shawi, which she wore in a hunch 
about her neck, and her best drees was a plain black 
silk, which she would doubtless refuse to wear out in 
the evening, thinking a brown thibet good enough 
for the opera. 

To the unsophisticated girl, the scene was enchant- 
ment. She scarcely breathed as she leaned from the 
box and looked over the theatre. They had gone 
early, and the lights were not up, but to her it was 
brilliant and beautiful. When the parquet and bai- 
cony began to fill, Mr. Farnham quietly changed her 
seat. 

“* You can see best so,” he said; putting her chair 
on the side mext the audience, and partly hidden by 
the curtain, where scarcely any one could see her 
save those in the boxes opposite. 

Then he put Betty in the prominent place, facing 
the audience, and seated himself a little back in the 
box. 

Some way, Louisa understood that the proper thing 
for ber to do would be to look on the stage, and only 
take stolen peeps at the crowded circle. Perhaps a 
momentary thought crossed her mind that Mr. Farn- 
haw was a little ashamed of her, and did not wish 
her to be seen by his fashionable friends. But that 


idea was soon banished, for he didn’t seem ashamed of ; 


Betty. Besides, when hesaw her in the parlor at 
home, before Betty came in, he had looked at her 
with rapturous admiration. His delighted whisper 
yet lingered in her ear: 

““You will be the most beautiful woman at the 
opera-house!”” 

After all, she was only his bookkeeper, she thought; 
and maybe he didn’t want people to see her till—till 
—perhaps she—well, who knew what she might one 
day be to him? 

When at length the opera was over, they waited 
till almost everybody was out of the house before 
they started. ; 

**Our carriage will not be here for fifteen min- 
utes,” Mr. Farnham said, looking at his watch. “I 
didn’t think we would be through 80 soon.” 

They drove home in silence, and in ten minutes 
Louisa was in bed. She was weary, yet too excited 
for sleep. The scene she had witnessed was enough 
to make her wakeful; but tar more than that was 
the potent charm of him who had opened for her the 
door of that garden of delights. 

Though she certainly was not unaware of her own 
attractions, Louisa could not be called a vain girl. 
Yet she could not help thinking that her employer, 
the elegant and wealthy Mr. Farnham, was more 
than pleased with her. He was very careful, more 
careful and reserved, indeed, than she could see any 
reason for his being; but admiration and love would 
make themselves sven. She knew that he followed 
her with his eyes, t:.at he brightened when she came, 
that he smiled involuntarily when he looked at her. 
She knew that he kept her jealously out of sight of 
other gentlemen, and always closed the door between 
the offices when others were with him. Then how 
thoughtfal he was of her! How interested in her 
pursuits, her studies, her reading. It was by his ad- 
vice that she studied French and took music lessons. 
He had sent the piano on which she practised, say- 
ing that it was his, and he did not want to use it at 
present, so she might as well have the use ofit. He 
never gave ber presents, save now and then fruit, 
flowers or candies; but he paid her a liberal salasy, 
and always gave it every month in advance. 

There was no doubt, she thought, that he loved 
her, though he had never said so in words. More 
than once she had trembled, thinking that the words 
were coming; but he had checked himself by an 
effort, and gone abruptly away. 





Sometimes a fear arose in her mind. Could it be 
that he was engaged to some one else, and that the 
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struggie wae one cf honor against inclination? The “ Look here, Farnham,” his friend bad said, with 


thonght gave her a sharp pain. This man wae get- 
ting to be of great importance to her, and she coald | 
not willingly contemplate being nothing more to him 
than she was now. But the thought was soon ban- 
ished. He had said to her that he was entirely alone 
in the world, and had no ties. He would not have 
said that if he had been engaged. 

Still Louisa began to have a desire to know more 
about him; to see persons whom he visited and who | 
saw him in his hours of relexation from business, 
people who sat at table with him, and slept ander | 
the same ro f. ‘ 

“ Bat,” she thought that night, wearily turning 
over her head to sleep, “I am progressing. I am 
not at all the green country girl who came here last 
fall. I know how to dress, to talk, to walk, and I am 
getting accomplished. What a stupid, awkward 
thing I must have been, and how frightfully dreseed! 
Dear me! I’m giad I had eense to keep out of sight. 
And I will still be as sensible till I am sure of myself.” 

She sighed, closed her eyes, then roused herself 
again. “ How proud they will be of me at home!” 
she murmured, then dropped her head, and in a 
minute was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SHARP discussion was going on In the Barnards’ 
carriage as they drove home that night from th- 
opera. 

* It couldn’t have been bis wife, for she basn’t got 
home,” Mr. Barnard said. “I saw Farnham to-day, 
and be would bave been sure to mention so stupen- 
dous an arrival,” 

** Bat it was an old lady and a young one,” Mrs, 
Barnard said; ‘‘and I don’t know whom he would 
take.” 

O nonsense, Jane!” her sister interrupted, ** the 
old lady was a broad-shouldered woman, and the 
young woman was half a head taller than Nettie 
Farnham. I tell you it was not they. I saw them 
quite distinctly. I shouldn’t wonder if be had got 
some one in prospect.” 

**Gammon!” said the gentleman, sleepily. ‘“Al- 
bert has no more idea of taking another wife than I 
have. It was probably some people from the hotel. 
He is always meeting friends. You know he has 
acquaintances all over the country. Keep still, now, 
and I'll ask him to-morrow.” 

“ Well, pppa?” said Mrs. Barnard, interrogatively 
and sweetly, to her husband, when he came home to 
dinner the next day. 

He looked at ber inquiringly. ‘‘ Well, my dear?” 

“Why,” with just a touch of pettishness, “ have 
you seen Albert Farnham to-day?” 

“0,” he answered, appearing to perceive what she 
meant, “you are thinking about the opera. How 
you women do remember trifivs! It was just as I 
thought; some people from the hotel, western folks; 
I forget the name. Are we to have dinner to-day? 
I have got such a chill that nothing but dinner will 
warm me.”” 

“ Your temper might answer for that,” remarked 
the lady, tranquilly, going to pull the bell-cord. 

“ Weil, Jane—” 

O my dear, pray don’t try to argue now,” inter- 
rupted the wife, with persistent sweetness. ‘I will 
admit anything. Your disposition is angelic; you 
are frozen; nothing but dinner will save you from an 
ague, and dinner should have been on the table the 
instant you came in, though it is half an hour before 
the time. Servants should bave presentiments, and 
wives should be clairvoyant.” . 

Mr. Barnard saw the uselessness of reply. He 
pulled his mustache, went to the front window and 
looked out into the Pablic Garden, drumming on the 
windows as he looked. Miss Lattrel sat near, and 
watched him closely. He saw that she did, and was 
irritated by it. 

** Why don’t they put something on that marble 
woman out there?” he grumbled. ‘It makes me 
shiver to look at her. It’s very well to bave her 
“standing in summer weather with nothing on but a 
few drops of water; but in winter I vow it’s too 
Haven't you a spare shawl, Agatha?” * 

·What on earth is the matter with you to-day?” 
asked Miss Luttrel, with languid surprise. “I sus- 
pect that Mr. Farnham has disappointed you, and 
has not been so confidential as usual.” 

The young lady overshot the mark that time. 

“Seems to me you are very much interested in Mr. 
Farnham,” said her brother-in-law, fixing his eyes 
on her, and with his strong, knowing gaze breaking 
her sharp glance. * Do you forget that he has a 
wife? What would you say, now, if I told you they 
were going to make up?” 

Miss Luttrel rose in a huff, to cover her embarrass- 
ment. * You do put such constructions on one’s 
remarks!” she exclaimed. 

* You do pat such constructions on one’s actions!” 
he mimicked, looking after her as she flounced across 
the room. 

‘“*Mr. Barnard, dinner is served,” said his wife, 
with dignity. 

The fact was, Mr. Barnard had put on a little cross- 
ness to avoiil being questioned; and, as Miss Lattrel 
suspected, Mr. Farnham had not been so confidential 
as ueaal, but had at the same time been confidential 
enough to offend him. 

**So the ladies were curious, Barnard?” he had 
said. ‘And how did you answer them?” 

**I said it was probably some hotel acquaintance.” 

“ Well, that was an excellent answer,” replied the 
other, laughing. ‘‘ Please make it again when they 





some heat, “ you'd better look out whom yon take to 
opera boxes, if you expect to be seen in public with 
respectable women.” 

“And look bere, Barnard,” retorted the other, 
don’t you be too ready to ory ‘wolf.’ I took a young 
girl, with a respectable old wowan as duenna. I 
don’t see how anybody can find fault with that. And 
that girl ie as blameless as the best woman im the 
city, and what is more, is eo unsuspicions of evil that 
she thinks me as pure as snow. I'm willing to tell 
you the whole story, and I will, some time, when the 
women wont find it out. They are now in a question- 
ing mood, and they would pick everything out of 
you. i know your charming sister-in-law very well. 
She is a capital hand at surmising, and coming pretty 
near the truth, too. If they must know sometbing, 
you may say that they were friends from the hotel. 
I'll tell you cne item for yourself, now. The girl ts 
my bookkeeper, and a good girl, too. Keep that to 
yourself. And now, old f:llow, don’t get mad with 
me becanze | don’t want my affairs known to every- 
body. I’m willing you should know all.” 

That was all the satisfaction he got; and though 
Mr. Barnard owned that his friend was right in ob- 
jecting to a female commission sitting on bis affairs, 
still he felt annoyed and curious. A man doesn’t 
like to be retused an answer to a question, still less to 
be accused of telling his wife everything. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Betry HAGuE began to feel a little uneasy 
as the winter wore away. She could not help per- 
ceiving that her young friend was very much changed, 
and she was not altogether satisfied as to the cause 
of that change. 

In tact, Louisa Clive had all the air of a girl en- 
tirely and engrossingly in love, and not peacefully 
so. She was absent and moody, sometimes as happy 
as a bird, at others, silent and distressed. She was 
morbidly anxious about ber drervs and looks, more so 
than even youth and natural vanity would warrant; 
resented watching and questioning, and seemed in 
every way ill at ease. When gay, she pictured 
vaguely what great things she meant to do in the 
fatore, where she would go, what she would wear, 
whom she would know. When depressed, her talk was 
always bitter. 

“No matter how good or how smart we may be, 
Betty,” sbe would say, “if we haven’t money, or if 
we have to work for it, or if our parents had to work, 
we are nothing. The talk of equality in America is 
all bosh, People who have power try to be aristo- 
cratic as hard as they do in England, only they don’t 
know how 80 well, I suppose.” 

When Louisa talked in this way, Betty surmised 
that Mr. Farnham bad been lacking in some little 
gallant attention to his bookkeeper, or that sbe had 
seen him taking off his bat to some other lady, with 
a deference which he had never shown to her. 

** 1 suppose there are some little things that I don’t 
quite understand,” the girl broke ont, once. “i'm 
beginning to find ’em out. I su: ile too readily, I am 
too thankful when people do anything for me, I turn 
out for people in the street, I thank the clerks when 
they show me goods, and tell them they needn't 
trouble themselves to take down any more—I do a 
thousand fvolish things. But I am learning!’ she 
said, her cheeks burning hotly, her eyes sparkling, 
her bead uplifted. 

‘* Those are things which ladies ought to do,” said 
Betty; “and if you are learning to undo them, you 
are cultivating yourself in the wrong direction.” 

** But ladies don’t do them,” persisted the girl; 
“and they put up their eyeglasses and stare at those 
vho Ao. They sweep along in the street and take 
th le of the walk, though it may be your right; 
they take the clerk away from you, though he may 
be ja-t taking the measure to cut your ribbon or your 
cloth, and the clerk drops your purchase and bows 
and scrapes to them.” 

“ They are not ladies,” said Betty Hague, angrily. 
**Such women are upetarts, and in nine cases out of 
ten, are no better than they should be. If you should 
know who they are, you would as likely as not find 
out that they were sevond- class actresses, or milliners 
who had got beyond themselves.” 

“They sometimes have their carriages,” persisted 
Louisa, bitterly. “And gentlemen whom I know are 
gentlewen take off their hats to them, and treat 
them as if they were queens.” 

But through all these moods, Louisa persisted in 
practice and in study. Already she could read 
French passably, and play simple pieces. She had a 
quick ear and quick fingers, a ready and brilliant bat 
superficial talent, and ber application was unwearied, 
Up in the winter mornings before daylight, playing 
scales in the dark with the soft pedal down, taking 
her books as aoon as it grew light, and studying till 
breakfast, that was her beginning of day. Every 
afvernoon home at four o’clock, and again at her 
practice, playing with her eyes shat when she knew 
the strain. An hour so, then an hour of reading 

and stady. After tea, practice again, and often stady 
again, till Betty complained that she hadn’ta chance 
to speak a word to her young friend. 

After a while, Louisa discovered a new direction in 
which she was lamentaby ignorant. She knew noth- 
ing whatever of pictures. She bad seen ladies look- 
ing at and criticising them, and found, on listening 
to their remarks, that those which she admired were 
considerod common, while those which she did not 
like were pronounced excellent works of art. She 
set herself to find oat the reason; read critical no- 
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stood long before, and got books on painting from 
the Public Library. 

All this was done not with the lively pleasure and 
zest of one to whom the study isa delight, but with a 
steady determination to know what was necessary to 
be known by a lady in society, and what could most 
easily be displayed. 

Among her wanderings was one afternoon a call at 
Childs’s, to see a new landscape there on exhibition. 
Everybody was going to see it, but of course the 
press of fashionable company was in the morning. 
Still, there were several notable looking people in 
the exhibition room when Louisa went in at four 
o’clock on that March afternoon. Among these was 
a gentleman whom she looked at a second time. His 
face had a familiar look, but she could not think 
where she had seen him. He was an exceedingly 
handsome man, handsomer, she could not but own, 
as well asa little older, than Mr. Farnham. Both 
had blue eyes; but this man’s were serious and kind, 
while Mr. Farnbam’s were laughing, and could be 

hard. This man was taller, statelier, nobler looking; 
Mr. Farnham was graceful, dainty, supercilious at 
times. And where had she seen him? That wide 
and not very high forehead, with the hair growing 
back from it, was familiar to her, and she had some- 
where noticed the strong, smooth bend of those dark, 
beautiful brows. The very curve of his under lip, a 
little protruding, she had admired. But where? 

While she looked at him earnestly, wondering, and 
trying to recollect, he turned abruptly from the pic- 
ture and fixed his eyes on her. , 

Louisa was not a cool city lady, nor an unconscious 
child of the forest. She colored angrily at being 
caught, gave her shoulder a little hitch, as much as 
to aay, “I wasn’t looking because I cared anything 
about you,” and hastily putting up a glass, began to 
examine the picture. 

The stranger was both amused and pleased. He 
understood the little pantomime, and would have 
taken no further notice of the lady; but, really, she 
was so beautiful he couldn’t help looking. What 
vivid color and light! What curves of massive dark 
locks around the ivory forehead! What blue jewels 
of eyes! What an incomparable crimson fiame in 
the cheeks! Why, a perfect portrait of her 
would be more beautiful than any landscape in the 
world! He couldn’t help it if she was conscious of 
his gaze, and restless under it. He must look once 
in a while, though he would try not to be offensive. 
Such a creature ought to be on exhibition. She 
knew how to dress, too, her tall, slender form set off 
by a black dress and mantle, rufile on ruffle, and her 
brilliant face surrounded and toned down by silver- 
gray folds of tissue as light as mist. 

Louisa had told Mr. Farnham that she was going 
to see the picture, and he had answered, ‘“‘Ah! per- 
haps I shall step in on my way to dinner.’’ 

Now, between admiring the painting, and keeping 
acovert watch on this strange gentleman, without 
looking at him, she cast an occasional glance toward 
the door. Before long Mr. Farnham made his ap- 
pearance, and before she caught his eye, she saw him 
exchange a familiar salutation with the stranger. 

“‘ How do you like it?” he asked, seating himself 
beside her, and taking her glass. 

“Tt is beautiful. But please, Mr. Farnham, tell 
me who that gentleman is.” 

“ My friend, Mr. Barnard. — you like to know 
him?” 

“ No!” she replied, hastily. 

That was it! She knew why the face was familiar. 
Alice Barnard, on that memorable summer which 
she had spent with the Clives, had worn a picture of 
her father in a locket at her neck, and Louisa had 
often looked at it. 

Don’t tell him my name,” she whisper 
tiedly. ar 

“* Why not?” he asked, in a low tone, looking at 
her rather jealously. 

“ Because he has been staring at me,” she pouted. 
**But I don’t mean to give reasons for everything,” 
she added, with an air of pettish willfulness which 
she had begun to assume of late. 

“ Your wish is enough without a reason,” the gen- 
tleman responded, in the same low tone. “ But-who 
could help staring at you? Icannot. You must hide 
your face if you do not want men’s eyes to be drawn 
toit. It is the moth and the flame, Lonisa.” 

The girl blushed rosily all over her fair face, 
and dropped her eyes, while a happy smile played 
around her lips. It was seldom that Mr. Farnham 
complimented her so unscrupulously, and never be- 
fore had he called her Louisa. 

She didn’t care if she did look conscious. That 
lordly gentleman in the cloak, who had looked at her 
as if she were a mere chit of a girl, might see that a 
gentleman, and a friend of his, could smile upon and 
compliment her. 

“And now Mr. Barnard is coming toward us,” her 
friend said, “and if you really don’t want an intro- 
duction, you will have to run away.” 

With a sudden terrible contraction of the heart, 
Louisa rose hastily, and without a word, left the ex- 
hibition room. Would a lady have been sent off so? 
She did not believe that it would have been neces- 
sary to introduce her to “cousin Jane’s” husband. 
Bat if it had, what then? She would have liked it. 
It would have gratified her resentment toward them 
all to have bowed carelessly to him, as if she had 
never heard the name before, to have talked with 
him, and let him see that she could talk, and to bave 
had him go home and tell those two women in what 
company he had found her. 

Mr. Farnham’s compliments were sweet, but they 
left a bitter taste behind them. His manner was ten- 


der, but too easy, she could see that, though she 

hardly knew what complaint to make about it. At 

any rate, it wasn’t like the way he treated the great 
ladies he met, to whom he bowed as though they 
were queens, she said. 

As she went out, Mr. Barnard looked after her. 
“A little rustic,” he thought. “A diamond not en- 
tirely cut. She doesn’t know quite how to carry 
herself, or how to toss her head. Bat she will 
learn.” 

** Who is that porcelain creature?” he asked of 
Mr. Farnham, when that gentleman joined him. 

The other laughed slightly. ‘ Isn’t she porcelain, 
though? Pure Sevres, is she not? But she is in- 
cognita.” 

It is impossible!” Mr. Barnard replied, laughing, 
but earnestly. “‘Such a face cannot be incognita. 
It must be known. Now, Farnham, I protest against 
any more state secrets. Isshe your fair lady of the 
opera?” 

* You have guessed,”’ was the reply. “Goon! I’m 
ready to be catechised.” 

‘‘And I’m ready to listen,” said Mr. Barnard, set- 
tling himself back in the bench. 

Mr. Farnham glanced behind him. There was 
only a single spectator in the room besides them- 
selves, and she was at a distance. 

**T’ll make a clean breast of it,” he said. ‘She is 
my bookkeeper.” 

Mr. Barnard shrugged his shoulders, and gave a 
low whistle. ‘That is enough!” he said. 

_“ You mistake,” interrupted his friend. “ Listen. 
You knowI advertised. Well, who should answer 
my advertisement but a simple Simon of a country- 
man who wanted the place for his daughter. I could 
scarcely keep from laughing in his face; but I prom- 
ised to see the girl, meaning to get up some excuee or 
other. I saw her; I could find no excuse. I thought 
I might take her for a while, and treat her as well as 
she deserved, till I could see some good chance for 
her, then recommend her to it without any explana- 
tion, and send her off. From day to day I have kept 
on so. She is safe; is with a respectable friend, and 
I swear, Barnard, she has been respected by me. 
Now, what am I todo? I hate mortally to give her 
up. You can see how hard it would be. Besides, I 
now pay her a salary that keeps her well, and helps 
her to an education, and to lay up something, I dare 
say. I couldn’t find another place so good as mine is 
for her.’ 

The fast of this explanation was given in rather an 
appealing tone, for the speaker was not quite satis- 
fied with the expression of his hearer’s face. Mr. 
Barnard’s under lip was a little more protruded than 
usual, and his fine brows were a little nearer to- 
gether. 

* Does she know that you are married?” he asked 
coldly, without lifting his eyes from the watch guard 
he was twisting in his fingers. 

I don’t know whether she does or not,” the other 
answered, with an appearance of anxiety. 

‘* Have you any reason to suppose that she knows 
you have a wife?” persisted the questioner, with a 
touch of sternness in his voice. ‘‘ Have you taken 
pains to let her know?” 

‘*T have not,” replied Mr. Farnham, growing hot 
in the face. “I have but ‘ittle conversation with 
her. I have never taken her out an evening except 
that once, and we are never alone except at the 
office, and then we are both busy. There has been 
no call for me to confide my private affairs to her, 
and she had no right to know them. You mistake 
and exaggerate the whole affair.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” Mr. Barnard said, with 
cold gravity, looking up at the picture, but not at 
his companion. ‘ But there is one fact which you 
cannot evade. You have compromised this innocent 
country girl’s reputation, if you have. not ruined it. 
There are a good many who know that you have a 
beautiful bookkeeper whom you keep shut up, and 
many have caught glimpses of her, and would recog- 
nize her. With them, and with all whom they may 
tell, the girl’s good name is gone. Still another 
point. She is, or fancies herself to be, in love with 
you. I don’t ask you in what strain you were talk- 
ing to her this afternoon; but you yourself know if it 
was @ proper tone for a married man to use toa 
simple girl who doesn’t know that he is married.” 
The other sat gnawing his lip while Mr. Barnard 
spoke, and when he spoke, answered in a half-laugh- 
ing, half-angry way, ‘‘ Upon my word, I didn’t know 
that you were so pious, Barnard. Since when has 
Saul been among the prophets?” 

I never was different,” the gentleman replied, al- 

most haughtily. “I am not saintly, as you know. 
But I never thonght it a joke, or anything but a 
villany fora man to wrong an innocent girl. You 
may like it or not, Albert; but I say that you have 
acted an ungentlemanly and dishonorable part in 
this, and you ought to send her home immediately, 
or get her another and an unexceptionable place. 
Moreover, you should tell her at once that you are 
married, and if you don’t, I will!” 
Albert Farnham sat a little while silent after the 
other had spoken. He was not a man who liked to 
be thwarted or lectured, and his face was burning 
with anger and mortification at the reproof. But he 
hadn’t a word to say for himself. He had acted vil- 
lanously, he knew, and he was afraid of the conse- 
quences. And, besides, he hated to quarrel with this 
old friend whom he was really fond of, and who, 
moreover, was richer and more influential than 
he. 

He leaned forward, and rested his arms on his 
knees, his face bent down. 





‘seriously. 


in a coaxing voice. “You mustn’t forget, though, 
that I often cut up a shine more from thoughtless- 
ness than any wrong design. I always had a way of 
letting things slide, and waiting to see how they 
would come cat. You were more calculating, and 80 
kept yourself more on the square. I hope you don’t 
believe, after having known me so long, that I would 
deliberately plan or do a villanous act.” 

“ I don’t, Albert,” the other answered, softening a 
little, and looking at him kindly. ‘‘ But you are old 
enough, and have had experience enough of the 
world, to be more thoughtful. Sometimes it is as 
dishonest not to think, as it is to think ill.” 

‘* Well, I'll say that you are right in everything,” 
was the rather impatient reply. ‘And I'll act on 
the equare with the girl. I will tell her that I am 
married, in an off-hand way, as if it were a mere 
chance, and I’ll try to get her another place. She 
shall do as she pleases about staying till I get one. 
I’d tell you her name, but she told me not to. Now 
are you satisfied?” 

Mr. Barnard smiled faintly. His friend had a 
coaxing way, and there is no man but likes to have 
his admonitions well received. Certainly, it was no 
small matter to make a man of the world give up the 
acquaintance of a girl like that. 

* You’re not so bad a fellow, Bert, when you have 
had a good scolding, and been set to rights. Come, 
let’s go to dinner.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHEN Mr. Barnard got home to dinner that day, 
he perceived that the ladies of his household had 
something on their minds. Nothing was said, how- 
ever, during dinner, though there was an evident 
preparing for action after, when little Alice should be 
out of hearing. 

The child was sent off somewhere prematurely 
when they went into the parlor, and when she had 
gone, Mrs. Barnard shut the parlor doors, drew a 
chair close to the window in which her husband 
smoked his cigar, and opened the subject. 

‘* Now, Charles,” she said, with a judicial air, 
‘please put your cigar away for a little while, and 
attend to me.” 

“ With pleasure!” he said, sighing, taking one puff 
more, then holding the fragrant Havana off, all 
ready to begin upon again at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

* I and Agatha want to know the whole truth now 
from you about Albert Farnham,” she said, in a 
smooth but determined tone which she knew well’ 
how toassume. “I think that you have kept us in 
the dark about long enough, for that you knew noth- 
ing about the matter, I do not believe. and Agatha 
have found out that all the time Mr. Farnham has 
been visiting here a8 an intimate friend, going into 
company with us, appearing in public with us, de- 
fended by us against those who took his wife’s part, 
he has been having a girl in his employment whose 
position and character no one doubted. We learn 
that she is living like a lady, and dresses in the ut- 
most elegance. Now, Mr. Barnard, what do you 
think of bringing such aman as that here to your 
house for company for your wife and daughter? And 
what do you think.of taking him with us to a concert 
the very evening after he had carried that creature 
to the opera, and taken her into a box in the sight of 
all the house? What do you think of that?” 
Having set forth her plea thus eloquently, the lady 
leaned back in her chair, placed a white hand on 
each velvet arm of it, as if she needed support, and 
waited for the defendant to defend himself. 

“{f think this, Mrs. Barnard,” her husband said, 
quite coolly, “I think that an excellent lawyer was 
lost to the commonwealth when you consented to 
bury yourself in domestic life.” 

**I am-in earnest, Mr. Barnard!” she exclaimed, 
reddening, and sitting upright. “This is no joking 
matter.” 

“I’m quite aware of that, Jane,” he replied, more 
**But the fact is that Mrs. Grundy has 
overshot the mark, as usual. As to my knowing 
anything about it, I did not till to-day. I had heard 
that Albert had a pretty girl there, but I never asked 
him, and, indeed, thought no more about it. Now I 
know. She’s a good girl from the country, and the 
talk about her living and dressing in style is all bosh. 
She had no business there. She didn’t know, and 
offered herself, and he let her come. He was wrong 
there, for it compromised her; but that is all the 
wrong he has done. She does not suspect any harm 
of him now. But he is going to get her another 
place quietly, and right away, and tell the person 
who takes her the whole story, and just what she is. 
He promised me that to-day. 1 saw the girl, and 
made him tell me.” 

“ You saw her?” both ladies exclaimed together. 
“Where? What is she like?” 

‘* She was looking at that new picture of Weber’s, 
and he came in and talked with her a little while. 
When she went, I asked him who she was, and he 
confeseed the whole. He said he had been feeling 
uneasy, but would do the right thing now. He 
doesn’t want her to know or suspect that there was 
anything wrong.” 

‘* What is she like?” asked Miss Luttrel, eagerly. 
“* She is like nothing,” he replied, his face lighting 
up involuntarily with the recollection of that other 
face. ‘ You might eay that pearl is like her fore- 
head in color, that a wild rose petal might match her 
cheeks, and that you had seen as magnificent hair, 
dark brown, nearly black. But you never saw such 


never saw such an assemblage of the most brilliant 
attractions of a blonde and a brunette in one face.” 

Agatha Luttrel grew pale, and Mrs, Barnard 
leaned back in her chair again and dropped her 
o 

X must say, Mr. Barnard,” she said, playing with 
her fan with a trembling hand, “‘ you seem to have 
been very much struck.” 

“So I was,” he replied, good-naturedly, “and so 
would you have been. But don’t worry yourself, 
Jane. I’m not in love with her. I looked at her as 
I did at the other pictures. But I do pity her, and I 
want Albert to send her home. That would be the 
best place for her for a while.” 

“ You say that they are mer ely employer and em- 
ployed,” said Miss Luttrel, in an excited way, ‘but 
I don’t believe that. They have been seen going to 
drive together within a week; and Amy Carrol saw 
him buying a diamond ring last winter just before 
New Year. Who was that for?” 

“ E will believe Albert, and that girl’s face, before 
I will believe any irresponsible gossip,” Mr. Barnard 
replied, firmly. 

“ He took her to the opera, didn’t he?” demanded 
Miss Luttrel, taking up the catechism which her 
sister seemed to have dropped. 

“ Why, yes,” the gentleman admitted, unguard- 
edly. 

**And he concealed the matter from you then, and 
pretended that he had friends from the hotel?” she 
pursued, following up her advantage. 

“*He didn’t assert that,” Mr. Barnard replied; 
“he merely laughingly said that it was a good story 
to tell. It-was as good as saying to me that it was 
none of my business.” 

“And you came home and told us positively that it 
was friends from the hotel, when his manner must 
have convinced you that it was not, and that he had 
something to conceal,” said Miss Luttrel, striking 
home. 

‘1 declare, yours is a talented family,” laughed 
the gentleman, preparing to resume his cigar. “1 
give up. Doas you will. Ferret out any crimes you 
please, but leave me to take ‘mine ease in mine 
inv.” I have told aliI know. Implora pace?” 

“Are you going to invite him here to dinner this 
week?” inquired Mrs. Barnard, presently. 

“No,” puff. “I shall leave the invitation to you.” 
Puff. 

There was silence for a moment, and Mr. Barnard 
puffed away vigorously at his cigar, and looked out 
at the darkening landscape. He didn’t like to own 
it, but on second thought, he was more dissatisfied 
with Mr. Farnham than he had been at first. Albert 
was a little slippery at times, and, without lying 
outright, would do what was meaner, manage to con- 
vey the spirit of a lie, and, at the same time, save the 

He recollected that downcast, blushing face of the 
girl, the gratified vanity, the pleased embarrassment 
with which she had listened, and the tender earnest- 
ness with which he had spoken, and he grew angry 
with himself for having been so easily satisfied. The 
fact was, Farnham had been behaving like a scamp, 
the best that could be made of it. 

He threw his cigar impatiently away, and turned 

to the two who sat there silent and displeased. After 
all, they were his own family, and had a right to his 
confidence. Besides, they were on the side of truth 
and decency. 
I don’t deny thatlam madwith Farnham,” he 
said, abruptly. “ But what can I do? I can’t say 
he lies when I don’t know; and I am not his keeper. 
I told him that if he didn’t let the girl know that he 
had a wife, I would. I was none too sweet with him. 
But the only way for us is to wait. We have no 
authority over him. I don’t believe he will come 
here till he has sent her off. He will have sense 
enough of propriety for that. We can do nothing on 
the girl’s side, for I don’t know where she lives, nor 
what her name is.” 

“Wouldn’t he tell you?” Miss Lnttrel asked, 
hastily. 

“No. He said she told him not.” 

“And you say that she suspects no harm!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Barnard, 

“* Well, well, do let us drop the subject,’ the gen- 
tleman said, with some impatience. I haven’t done 
anything, and I am not to blame.” 

Visitors coming in then, the subject was dropped, 
perforce. 

Bat the next morning, before her husband went 
to business, Mrs, Barnard said a word more. “I do 
hope, Charles, that if yon see Mr. Farnham to-day, 
you will insist on his sending that poor girl away, if 
she reallyis good. Remember, we have a daugh- 
ter of our own, and though she is now protected, we 
can never be sure what changes may come.” 

** You’re a good soul, Jane,” he said, kissing her. 
“I promise you, I will go in and see Farnham this 
very morning.” 

True to his promise, he went a little out of his way 
to stop at his friend’s office, making some excuses, 
and found him sitting with a scowling face over his 
letters. 

“ Have you come to give me comfort and counsel?” 
were the first words that greeted him. “I am in 
awful need.” 

‘Why, what’s the matter, old fellow?” asked Mr. 
Barnard, cheerfully, seeing the other really dis- 
turbed. 

“Matter? Matter enough to make me ready to 
run away, or drown myself! Mrs. Farnham, the 
woman who used to be my wife, but who shall never 
be that again, writes me that she will take the next 








“ You are right, Barnard, if you are hard,” he said, 
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be glad to see her, and that in future we shall get 
along happily together. She is willing to forgive and 
forget, and even to acknowledge that she may have 
been too sensitive. There’s a predicament for me!” 
he exclaimed, flinging down the letter. “I never 
will live with her, never! But don’t you see that 
shehas fixed it so that if I refuse everybody will 
blame me?” 

Mr. Barnard sympathized with his friend heartily. 
“ But you may have been to blame for her unexpect- 
ed return,” he said. “Perhaps she has got a hint 
about your beautiful bookkeeper.” 

The merchant drew a long, impatient sigh. “If 
she says a word on that subject, I'll soon silence 
her,” he said, without looking up. ‘The girl is go- 
ing home soon, and if she should come back, will 
have a place elsewhere.” 

Meantimd, Louisa sat within at her desk, writ- 
ing, or trying to write. The words and figures faded 
before her eyes, and every moment she stopped and 
thought, her eyes uplifted, her face paler than 
usual. 

That chance meeting of Mr. Barnard in the exhibi- 
tion-room had troubled her more on reflection than 
it did at the time. It appeared that her employer 
was intimate with the Barnards, and, of course, 
knew Agatha Luttrel. Was the cause of his contin- 
ual advances and retreats to be found there? 

The impression left on Louisa’s mind by Miss 
Luttrel was a fascinating one. To her the young 
lady had seemed the embodiment of elegance, and 
she was quite prepared to be jealous of her on the 
slightest pretext. 

*¢ Perhaps all the time I have been here she has 
known it, and has sneered to him about me.” 

At that supposition the girl threw down her pen, 
and sat upright, an angry red deepening in her 
cheeks. The thought that all her attempts at se- 
crecy had been frustrated without her knowing 
it, that she had been fooled and laughed at, was in- 
tolerable. 

“Tf it is so, I will leave him,” she resolved. 

With her hands folded on the desk before her, and 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, Louisa studied plan after 
plan. She hadn’t come to Boston to be bookkeeper to 
Agatha Luttrel’s husband. If that washer position, 
advancement would be impossible. She rapidly ran 
over in her mind different advertisements she bad 
seen, promising ‘* Wants” that might be doors to 
that paradise which she meant toenter. _ 

But, someway, her ideas had changed. The little 
experience she had had was enough to make her 
doubt if she was on the right track. She had no 
notion of wasting the best years of her life in toiling 
slowly upward, losing all her glow and spirit by the 
time the summit was gained. Now! That was the 
idea! Give her success now! 

Were there not quicker ways? The stage. Could 
she not act? The concert-room. Could she not 
learn to sing? Her voice was as good as that 
of many a famous singer, and the only lack was cul- 
tivation. 

“1 will go down to Blank Street this very day, and 
ask Mr. W. if he thinks it is any use for me to go 
onto the stage,” she resolved. ‘‘I don’t know any- 
thing about the business; but he may think that I 
look like success.” 

So engrossed was she thatshe did not hear the 
door into the outer office open and close again, and 
her first intimation of Mr. Farnham’s presence was 
his voice at her elbow, asking some commonplace 
question concerning the account books. 

She started and colored deeply. 

“T was thinking,” she said, confausedly. ‘I have 
not finished.” 

“No matter,” he replied, in a tone so low and gen- 
tle, so mournful, too, that it instantly arrested her 
attention. “Finish them when you like. There 
isn’t much doing to-day.”’ 

He seated himself in an armchair at the side of the 
desk, facing her as she sat before it, and leaned his 
head on his hand. 

“It issuch a dull, gloomy day,” he said, *‘ that I 
really don’t want to work, or see any one else work. 
And I fancy you are no more in a working mood than 
I am,” lifting his eyes sates” to her face, and 
looking at her steadily. 

She blushed again. ‘I was thinking,” she fal- 
tered. 

He looked down, and did not ask what she was 
thinking of. 

“It is a day that makes the world hateful,” he 
went on, with bitter emphasis. ‘I would like to es- 
cape sight and sound of it. I wish we could shut it 
out utterly.” 

“Wel” He did not mean to shut her out, then! 

“T do feel out of sorts to-day,” Louisa owned, con~- 
fasedly, not knowing what else to say. 

“Do you, dear?” he asked, looking at her with 
such earnest, tender eyes as made her every nerve 
tremble, and the rich color flicker and glow in her 
face. 

‘*] dare say it is nonsense,” she said, tossing her 
head, and turning it aside in the effort to escape 
from her embarrassment. ‘But everybody has 
their moods, I suppose, and I hate dull weather.” 

"It is said,” resumed Mr. Farnham, softly, so 
softly that it seemed necessary for him to lean toward 
her in order to be heard, “it is said that none have 
these moods save those who are in love.” 

Louisa trembled. She tried not to look at him. 
Bat his gaze drew her in spite of herself. She turned 
her glowing face toward him, and met his glance for 
one brief instant. 

He bent quickly, and pressed his lips to the small 


bowed thus, whispered, “I am in love, my beautiful 
Louise. Are you?” 
With the question he raised his eyes again, and 
looked straight into hers. 
O! where was she? What was this sunshine, too 
bright, too glorious, that had suddenly broken in on 
her hour of darkness? Dreams no longer! Here was 
reality! 
“Well, you do look bright!” was Betty Hague’s 
salutation, when her guest went home that night. 
“It has cleared away,” said Louisa, in expla- 
nation, 
Yes,” Betty remarked, “I always notice the 
weather that way. Country-born folks do more than 
city folks. Sometimes a dull day like this morning 
will put me in such a fit of the dumps that I feel as 
if I badn’t a friend in the world.” 
“Well, it has cleared off now,” repeated Louisa, as 
if that were a fact to be insisted on. 
She got away to her own room as quickly as she 
could. She wanted to be alone, to think over what 
had happened to her, and to look at herself to whom 
80 much happiness had happened. 
Going straight to the glass, she threw off her bon- 
net and mantle, and stood erect there, contemplating 
the dazzling reflection of exquisite form, color and 
life. She lifted her head so that the eyelids dropped 
low, and faucied how she would look when down- 
cast. Then, bending quickly forward, and opening 
her eyes, she caught their bright blue rays as a sur- 
prise. She smiled to show her teeth, pouted that 
her lips might show their lovely curves aud color, 
dropped her heavy veil of hair over the pure white- 
ness of her skin, then swept it back. 
It is no wonder,” she murmured, at length, with 
proud satisfaction. ‘‘If I were a man, I should fall 
in love with such a girl as that. I am splendid, as he 
says.” 
“Tam going out to the theatre, to-night, Betty.” 
she said, when she went down to supper. ‘‘And as 
Mr. Farnham has not invited you, I suppose I can’t. 
He is coming with a carriage.” 
O, we old folks must expect to be left at home,” 
Betty replied, resignedly; but added, with a touch 
of anxiety and hesitation, “It isn’t pleasant to have 
us, but it is safe and respectable. You mustn’t for- 
get, Lou, that you area poor girl, and he is a rich 
man, and that you don’t meet in society.” 
O, we understand each other,” Louisa said, good- 
naturedly. ‘“ Don’t be afraid for me, Betty. E have 
a clear head, and know how to take care of myself. 
Everything is settled.” 

The last remark was made with such an air of sig- 
nificant triumph, that Betty was satisfied. 


> 


AMERICAN TEA. 
THE JAPANESE COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 


The fact that the tea plant is being successfully 
grown in California has awakened a great degree of 
interest in every part of the United States and in 
Europe. More especially are the residents of the 
Southern States interested in the little Japanese col- 
ony in Eldorado county, California, which, although 
insignificant in itself, is working out a problem in- 
volving perhaps the addition of millions of dollars to 
our national wealth. A correspondent of the San 
Francisco Morning Call gives the following account 
of the colony, and the progress already made in suc- 
cessfully cultivating the tea plant, which will un- 
doubtedly prove very interesting to many of our 
readers. He says: “Gold Hill, El Dorado county, 
formerly one of the richest mining regions in the 
State, is now comparatively deserted, and its mines 
mostly abandoned. But Gold Hill bids fair to enter 
upon a new era of prosperity, not with the rush that 
first characterized her coming into public promi- 
nence, but by the slow and sure process that agri- 
culture insures when the proper opportunities are 
offered. Gold Hill appears to be a valley, to one 
coming from the high mountains in that region, be- 
cause of its low situation topographically; but the 
country is rolling, and gives evidence of the founda- 
tion for great agricultural wealth. Where the land 
is not torn up, and stripped of its surface by miners, 
vines and fruit trees are planted, gardens are culti- 
vated, and the scene resembles those peculiar to the 
localities known as ‘cow counties.’ But cow coun- 
ties are not to be despised, and the day has gone by 
when the proud aristocratic mining counties could 
look down upon them with contempt. Agriculture 
has grown to be a giant, while mining has wasted its 
best energies, and stands old and decrepit in the 
presence of its youthful and vigorous competitor. 
None appreciate this wonderful change more than 
the miners, and they are filled with sadness at the 
thought that the days of lucky strikes and big nug- 
gets are nearly at anend. They feel it also in their 
pockets—those whose pockets are not empty, and 
hence devoid of sensitiveness—and many of them are 
trying to struggle out of the current in which they 
have so long been drifting to no purpose, and fall in- 
to the agricultural tide, which they believe to be 
that ‘tide in the affairs of man, which, if taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune.’ With this object in 
view they have settled upon large tracts of land, and 
in their spare hours, when the elements and other 
causes prevent mining operations, they devote them- 
selves to clearing off their land, and at least, prepar- 
ing a home and a place to lay their heads. Many 
vineyards, and orchards, and gardens are growing 
up in this vicinity, which promise to be not only 





to their owners, but exceedingly profitable as 
well. 


“THE JAPANESE COLONY. 


“The arrival and settlement of this locality by 
Herr Schnell and his Japanese, commonly known as 
the Japanese Colony, has given a new impetus to 
agricultural and vinicultural pursuits. They had 
never before appreciated the value of the land, or 
been aware of its adaptability to many purposes to 
which it is now being put; but the knowledge and 
experience of Herr Schnell has convinced them that 
their soil is of great value, and with proper cultiva- 
tion will yield handsome returns. And here let me 
correct an erroneous impression that has gained gen- 
eral credence, that is, that the Japanese have come 
here of their own accord, to settle and establish a 
community, and that Herr Schnell is their agent. 
Such is not the case. The enterprise is a private 
speculation of Mr. Schnell. He has purchased the 
land, cultivates it upon his ‘own hook,’ and simply 
hires the Japanese, paying them regular monthly 
wages, under contracts made in Japan, and the hon- 
ors and profits, as well as the drawbacks, are 
Schnell’s alone. He has now twenty-one Japanese 
in his employ, comprising seven women and fourteen 
men. This number will be amply sufficient for all 
the land he can successfully cultivate for some time, 
and he will only send for more as he may require 
them. The success of his enterprise will not bring 
any Japanese here of their own accord, except such 
as he may desire to hire for wages, or unless others, 
taking advantage of his success, conclude to embark 
in the same business, so that all hopes or fears of a 
large Japanese immigration to spring from this ex- 
periment may as well be at once dismissed. 

“TEA OULTURE. 


“Here I saw, for the first time in my life, the tea- 
plant in growth. From the experiments thus far 
made, Mr. Schnell is convinced that the problem of 
tea culture in California is solved, and there is no 
longer doubt but we can raise as good teas here as 
are produced in China and Japan. The few plants 
which I saw were only an experimental crop, planted 
in July, when the ground was dry, bard and parch- 
ed, raised under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, in one of the dryest seasons ever known, but 
show all the signs of a healthy and vigorous condi- 
tion. Mr. Schnell informs me that only one variety 
or kind of tea is known, and is the one designated by 
Dr. von Siebold as the simensis Linn. All the vari- 
eties described by botanists under the names bohea, 
viridis, laden, stricta, etc., are only variations of the 
simensis Linn., produced by different modes of culti- 
vation and geographical distribution. Dr. von Sie- 
bold places the simensis under the monadelphia poly- 
andria Linn., and to the natural family of the 
camelliarum decam. The tea shrubin Japan is an 
evergreen, from four to six feet high, with a straight 
stem, and numerous irregular branches. Growing 
wild, the shrub will reach a height of fifteen or 
twenty feet. The stem is of a bright gray color, the 
branches chestnut, and the wood hard, and having a 
peculiar odor. On the young branches are the short, 
soft, green, small leaves, which are arranged at in- 
tervals, and are of an elliptical shape, with teeth on 
the borders, resembling closely the leaves of the wild 
rose. The color is a bright green, of different shades, 
deepening as the season advances. Between the 
leaves sprout the blossoms, which are at first of a 
rose-color, but in the course of their development ag- 
sume lighter shades, and finally, when fall blown, 
are of the color of the ordinary tea rose. They have 
no odor, and are very tender, but are put to no use. 
The story that these flowers are preserved for mix- 
ing teas that are only drank by the emperor and the 
nobility, ia a fabrication. When these flowers fade 
away, they leave a small fruit, which is divided into 
two or three partitions, generally three, which con- 
tain the seeds. Owing to the great quantity of oil 
contained in these seeds, they are difficult of preser- 
vation, and easily decay. 

‘¢ The tea shrub is very easy of cultivation, and 
will grow nearly everywhere, with plenty of air and 
sun, but cannot live in shady places. All the new 
plants at Mr. Schnell’s plantation are raised from 
seeds, which are planted in rows in farrows, from 
four to six inches deep, in a manner similar to that 
in which beans are usually planted; but out of this 
number of seeds, probably but one or two in each 
hill will sprout, owing to the decay produced by the 
excessive quantity of oil they contain. The proper 
time for tea planting is in November or December, 
when it sprouts through the ground in about thirty 
days. By the ensuing May, the plant reaches a 
height of about fourteen inches, when the perfect 
and tender leaves are stripped off, and are placed 
under immediate manipulation. They are first pat 
in a large copper pan and roasted, then put in bas- 
kets and shaken and swung in the wind until they 
are dried of the moisture that has been exuded by 
the heat, then roasted again, then rolled in the 
palms of the hands to separate the leaves, and pre- 
vent their crumbling into powder, then dried again 
in the baskets by shaking and swinging, and then 
putin jars, when they are ready for market. The 
black teas are roasted three times, the green teas but 
once or twice. Every year the trees or shrubs are 
trimmed down to a height of about three feet, after 
having reached that height, and when properly 
taken care of, will produce good crops for upward of 
thirty years. It is absolutely necessary that the 
plants should have the morning sun, and be on the 
south side of a hill, or the leaves will become yellow, 
and the tea be of an inferior quality. Mr. Schnell 
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— land ready for planting, ond about tour 
hundred acres of rough land, which he proposes to 
clear as soon as be can bring it into requisition. His 
piants will require no irrigation, but he is digging a 
well upon his place for other purposes.” 





We should round every day of stirring action with 
an evening of thought. We learn nothing from our 
experience un!css we muse upon it. 


Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Or WHat SPONGES CoNSsIST.—The common 

washing sponge is still considered by many natu- 

ralists as a vegetabie species, and in fact, most people 

look upon it as of vegetable growth. Still, it seems 

now to be definitely established that it belongs to 

those low forms of animalculs that are comprised 

under the term soophytes. ‘“ Will you make us be- 

lieve,” here you exclaim, “ that this fibrous network, 

in which one is gmable to detect the least indication 

of anything reminds us of animal life, is not a 

moss, or ing like it?” Exactly so. However, 

the hich you use daily in your ablutions, 

and whicli forms one of the most indispensable arti- 

cles of the toilet, is not the animal as it lives and 
thrives, but only its horny substance, its skeleton, if 
you like to call itso. When cut loose from the sub- 
marine rocks on which it is found at considerable 
depth, the sponge presents itself to you asa black, 
jelly-like mass, which, when left in the air for only a 
few days, will give off a most disagreeable smell, 
originating from the gelatinous part in question. In 
the natural sponge, you have not one single ind ivid- 
ual before you, but a regular colony of animalculz. 
The elastic, hornlike network of your toilet-table is 
then impregnated to ite innermost parts with a slimy 
substance that is penetrated throughout by fine ca- 
pillary tubes, not visible to the naked eye. Upon 
examining this curious being further, exceedingly 
fine cilia (eye-lashes) will be discovered. They pro- 
ject around the entrances of the pores, and by their 
motion produce a current which, in passing through 
the numberless tubes, leaves behind whatever they 
may need as food. The horny network is probably 
only their secretion, like the house of the snail. But 
that the sponge is of animal origin is now proven by 
the discovery of spermatozoa and embryos in the in- 
terior, as wellas by the composition of the fibrous 
elastic part iteelf, which contains one of the constitu- 
ents of silk and the spider’s web. 

In order to prepare it for use, it is first left in the 
alr for a short time, until the gelatinous part is de- 
composed, then the mass is washed in hot water, and 
afterward in a bath of dilute muriatic acid. The 
toilet sponges are bleached by means of chlorine and 
hyposulphite of soda. The so-called wax sponges, 
that are used by doctors for dressing ulcers, are pur!- 
fied sponges dipped into fluid wax, and then pressed 
between hot plates. 

The French and Austrian governments have lately 
commenced to rear sponges artificially—the former 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, the latter on the 
coast of Dalmatia. The cultivation is said to be per- 
fectly successful, and to yield large profits. 











SMALL-Pox ON THE NILE.—Whilst pleasantly 
sailing in the Pond, as it is called, between the two 
mountains, Birket il Djebelein, we remarked five 
boats, the Ottoman flag floating from their masts, 
moored to the bank, and on the shore a multitude of 
sls.ves, many of whom, as aided by our glasees, we 
fancied had, encircling the neck, a terrible fork of 
wood sometimes used as apunishment. Toconvince 
ourselves, Petherick orderei sail to be taken in, and 
we went on ghore; as we did so, these unfortunates 
were driven off to the adjacent woods, women, chil- 
dren, and the sick who were powerless to move, 
alone remaining, and these were stricken with small- 
pox, and all ite attendant horrors. Mere skeletons 
of boys and girls, with sad, entreating eyes and up- 
lifted hands, mutely, but with power more eloquent 
shan speech, implored for help, which we could not 
give. .O, the pain of that scene! The Bagara Arabs 
with their horses, those hired hunters of human be- 
ings, with some of their flesh-trading employers 
were there. They almost impeded our return to the 
Kathleen, for they bad seen that pencil-notes were 
taken of the number of their victims then on the 
spot. Aswe reached our boat, there, in the sweet 
waters of the Nile, was a dying, emaciated, aged 
negro. - His agony would soon be over. Never can I 
forget the piteous sight; deaf ears were turned to 
my entreaties to rescue him; he had gone there to 
die. 





DISCOVERIES OF THE MICROSCOPE.— Lewenboeck 
tells us of an ‘nsect seen with the microscope of 
which twenty-seven millions would only equal a 
mite. Insects of various kinds may be seen im the 
cavities of a grain of sand. Mould is a forest of beau- 
tiful trees, with the branches, leaves, flowers and 
fruit. Butterflies are fully feathered. Hairs are 
holiow tubes. The surface of our bodies is covered 
with scales like fish; a single grain of sand would 
cover one hundred and fifty of these scales, and yet 
a single scale covers five bundred pores. Through 
these narrow openings the sweat forces itself out like 
water through a sieve. The mites make five hun- 
dred steps a second. Each drop of stagnant water 
contains a world of animated beings, swimming with 
as much liberty as whales in the sea. Each leaf has 
a@ colony of insects grazing on it, like oxen on a 
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LEFT AT SEA. 


—N —— 
BY J. P MILLER. 


A FEW years ago I sailed—or, rather, steamed— 
from London, bound to Australia, in the “auxiliary 
screw steamship L—n,” Captain M—n. I suppress the 


the captain’s friends or relatives, some of whom 
might posribly see the account I am now about to 
write. But the chief mate’s name I will give, for I 
have nothing to say of him but that he was a bold 
and skillful seaman and a humane and generous man. 
The L—— was new—this was her first trip. She was 
very sharp and heavily sparred—taunt masts and 
square yarde—with steam power enough to drive her 
nine knots in smooth water; and Captain M——, who 
was a dashing commander, with a reputation for 
“ carrying on” to the last, expressed a determination 
to be in Melbourne within sixty from leaving 
London, and hoped to save several even from 
that limited number. . 

The vessel sailed well, and sail was : ways, 
as long as was prudent; sometimes a little T, as 

the carrying away of a light spar now and then 
warned us. She was a wet brute, too, in a scaway, 
seeming to dive through the waves rather than to 
ride over them. However, our food was pretty good, 
and we had enongh of it; and the mate being a good 
man, the other cfficers not bad, and the captain 
never having much to say personally to the seawen, 
we got along pretty well. Our steam was used only 
in light weather or during head winds. 

We passed the Cape cf Good Hope without any inci- 
dent occurring worthy of mention; ran through the 
Indian Ovean; and on our fifty-second day out from 
London, were within two days’ sail of Melbourne, 
tearing along under a staggering breeze for our des- 
tination. Captain, passengers and crew were alike 
in high spirits. The mate, whose watch on deck it 
was, had us busy in getting ready to enter port. The 
qaarter boats were cleared from their almost endless 
fastenings (which would have made them néarly or 
quite useless for any sudden emergency, had such 
happened); anchor chain was got on deck, and the 
cables bent; rough parcelling and chating-gear was 
removed from the rigging; dirty spots were scrubbed 
with sand and canvas, and lots of rubbish thrown 
overboard. : 

We were going through the water at thirteen 
knots, with the wind three points abait the beam, 
and the whole ocean whitened with foam, when the 
man whose duty it was to relieve the wheel at ten 
o’clock, hearing four belis strike, went upon the top- 
gallant forecastle, previous to going att. As he 
turned to come down, the ship gave a heavy lurch; 
he slipped, slid down the inclined plane of the fu’cas- 
tle, tripped over the lee staysail sheet, and plunged 
headlong into the white, crested billows. 

“Man overboard! man overboard!” brought out 
the watch below, officers and men—as it ever does at 
sea—as no other cry could have done. 

The light sails were taken off the ship and the 
courses hauled up in a few minutes, the passengers 
pulling and hauling with a will, under the directions 
of the seamen. Mr. Hall, the mate, was able to turn 
the zealous eagerness of all to good account, and by 
the time the canvas was sufficiently reduced to make 
it safe to bring the ship to the wind, a boat was 
ready.to lower away, and a picked crew was standing 
by her, F 

We were probably three miles or more from where 
our shipmate had falien overbuard, by the time that 
we gut clear of the ship with the quarter boat—which 
we did in satiety, notwithstanding the short, chop- 
ping sea. Taere were four of us at the oars, Mr. 
Hall steoring, and we laid back with all our strength, 
weil knowing that on us depended the life of our 
mate—at least, if he was to be saved, we only were 
todo it, The boat pulled well, and we were all ex- 
perienced oarsmen, accustomed to rowing in a sea- 
way; but we seemed to creep, when we wished to 
fly. 

We had been gone from the ship perhaps half an 
hour, pulling steadily in one direction, when Mr. 
Hail directed us to cease rowing and look about tor 
sume sign of the lost man. 

A life buoy had been thrown over immediately the 
alarm was given, aud he had been seen quite near it 
by one of the passengers, a naval surgeon, Whether 
or nw he had reached the bavy we could not tell; we 
could only hope be bad. But the buoy was painted 
white, and the white caps of the waves would render 
it invisible until we were close upon it. A short 
stop satisfied Mr. Hall that we were not yet at the 
right spot. 

“ Paliahead, men,” said he; *‘ we're not far enough 
yet. The ship ran a long way before we got her 
brought to. Keep your eyes and ears open, boys, 
and pull away. I'll find that life-buoy bewre I go 
aboard the L—— again. The man may be on it, and 
we'll not leave a shipmate in such a fix. Lay back, 
boys.” 

We pulled away from the ship for perhaps fifteen 
minutes longer, when the mate suddenly mattered 
some exclamation, and then questioned, eagerly : 

“< What's that—just under the water, there to lee- 
ward? Back water—port oars! Back water! Pull 
round the starboard—pull! It’s the man—it’s the 
man!’ 

At this time we did not know who the missing man 
was; but we soon reached the object which had 
caught the mate’s eye. It was a sailor’s checked 
shirt, which 1 recognized as one which a Portuguese 
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names, not wishing to wound the feelings of any of | 





seaman had washed the day before, and had that 


ropes. I knew it by a tar-patch on one shoulder. I 
stated this to Mr. Hall, who remarked : 


the wheel, and most likely he went up to take his 
shirt down before he went to it. We are close where 
he f-i! over, men, for this shirt wouldn’t drift mach. 
| Look for the buoy.” 

We soon pulled slowly off, directly before the wind, 
to see if we could find the buoy, and shortly did find 
it—but no man. Poor Joe was gone! But we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he was gone—for it 
was a satisfaction, albeit a mournfal one, to know 
not only that we bad done all that men could do to 
save him, but that he was not lingering in despair. 

**That’s all we can do, men,” said Mr. Hall. “ Pull 
away steadily; let’s getaboard. We can’t do him any 
more good in this world, poor fellow! My God! 
where's the ship?” 

The exclamation was occasioned by the sight of the 
L— on the horiz -n, her hull already beginning to 
sink below it, as she kept on her way to Melbourne 
under a press of canvas—leaving us to perish miser- 
ably in an open boat, as a reward for having left the 
ethip on our errand of humanity. She must have 
been standing on for a fall half hour before we noticed 
her. 
“They’re running away from us, curse em!” said 
one of the men, savagely. ‘That’s our bully skip- 
per’s work. He would sooner lose a dozen men’s 
lives than put two hours on the end of his quick pas- 
sage. I hope his ship will split—may he and she go 
to hell together!” 

“Jim, Jim,” said Mr. Hall, sternly, “‘no more of 
that. It’s no usecursing the ship or the captain; 
and we're better «ft, as it is, than the poor fellow 
who owned this shirt.” 

“T don’t know about that, sir,” retorted the sea- 
man. “Joe is done with it all, but we've got to 
starve it ont—perhaps killeach other, for grub, be- 
fore we all go tothe devil. And all because old M—— 
must make a quick passage, d—n him!” 

“ There, there, Jim,” said the mate, ‘“‘ make the 
best of it, man. The land is within two hundred and 
fifty miles of us, and if we only had a sail in the boat, 
it wouldn’t take us long to reach it, with this breeze. 
Besides, we’re right in the track of ships that are 
bound to Melbourne or Sydney.” 

“ Yes sir,” said Jim, “‘ but we haven't got any sail, 
nor anything to make one of, and we may not see a 
ship for a week. It’s an infernal piece of villany on 
Captain M—’s part, sir, and 1 only hope I may live to 
tell hiro go.”’ 

The other seamen joined with Jim in denouncing 
and anathematizing the L——, her passengers, offi- 
cers, crew, and particularly ber captain; and Mr. 
Hall himself could find no excuse to offer for Captain 
M——’s heartilese conduct. 

Our drowned shipmate was forgotten. We had 
felt gloomy at the sudden loss of one of our number, 
until we discovered the base and cowardly desertion 
of Captain M——, when rage and indignation com- 
pletely drowned our sorrow. And I believe, could 
any one have seen us at that time, that euch a person 
would have found us a more lively-looking boat’s 
crew than we were when we left the ship. Rage had 
taken the place of grief, and we as yet hardly realized 
our position sufficiently to suffer any really great 
anxiety. 

We tried to rig a sail with two oars and the shirt; 
but with such materials, our success was not brilliant. 
The sea (which had not been really dangerous toa 
well-handled boat at any time since we left the ship) 
grew longer and steadier; and late in the afternoon, 
Mr. Hall determined to let the boat lay head to the 
sea, and drift to leeward as fast or as slowly as she 
liked. A bucket which we had in the boat was bent 
to the end of the long painter, and two oars fastened 
by the middle to the same rope, nearer the boat; 
they were then thrown overboard, and had the de- 
sired effect of keeping the boat bow on to the sea. 

We did not fear destruction by the waves; and 
even a small quantity of fresh water would have 
made us comparatively easy as to our future; for a 
day or two without fod is no very terrible hardship 
to undergo. But we had nota drop of anything to 
drink, and the exertions of the morning—not to men- 
tion the “ salt-horse’’ we had eaten for our breakfast 
—had made us very thirsty. We could hardly hope 
to make the land without a sail, for men cannot pull 
a boat two or three hundred miles without anything 
to eat or drink; so we looked anxiously for a sail, 
which Mr. Hall confidently asserted we should soon 
see. He even said, laughingly, that he wouldn’t 
join an outward bounder, but would procure a sail, 
and some provisions and water, from such a vessel, if 
we met such aone, and keep on for Melbourne in 
the L——’s boat. 

Deliverance was nearer than we thought. About 
an hour before dark, the mate sung out, “Sail O!”’ 
and pointed to a white speck on the horizon. It 
was a ship, whose canvas was lighted up by the sun's 
rays, shining through a rift in the clouds. She was 
a long way off; but with the stiff breeze that was 
blowing, sbe would be within six or eight miles of us 
before dark, if she was coming in our direction; and 
we had oars, to head her off, if that was the case. 

The stranger rose to view with a degree of rapidity 
that spoke well for her sailing qualities; and by the 
time night was beginning to make objects indistinct, 
we had made her out to be a big clipper, with a cloud 
of canvas spread, steering a course that would take 
her within a mile or two of us. Our oars were ship- 
ped, and we laid our boat as nearly as we couk! in 
the stranger’s track; for though we had been watch- 
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, ing her, of course we had ourselves been unseen. 
morning hung todry on the fiying jib-boom back- | And our only chance of rescue by this vessel was in 
| getting close enough to her to hail her even as she 


rushed past us in the darkness, for we had no means 


“That's so, likely enough. It was Joe’s trick at | of making a signal to her. 


As night settled down, the ship was lost to our 
view; but soon her lights gleamed ont to guide us, a 
pleasant sight indeed. Our officer, who was as cool 
as ever, keenly watched the fast-approaching lights, 
and directed us to ‘‘ keep our wind till he gave us 
the word, and then holler like the Old Boy.” 

We had placed ourselves fairly in the ship’s course 
as we could tell by seeing both her red and green 
lights at the same time; but as she drew so near that 
we could see her tall piles of canvas looming throngh 
the darkness, we pulled to windward a little, and 
holding the boat there with the oars, waited with 
suppressed excitement for the signal to “ holler.” 

We had not long to wait. The buge black mass 
was dashing past us within two hundred feet, and 
the “singing out” of a sailor, as he hauled on some 
rope, was plain to our ears, when Mr. Hall gave us 
the word: 

** Now, boys, now! Howl, howl!” And he added 
his own “Ship ahoy!” to the hail which astonished 
the startled crew of the clipper. 

We heard confused sounds of men’s voices as she 
left us astern, and soon a light was shown over her 
taffrail and waved about as a signal. We pulled 
steadily on for the light, and in half an hour found 
ourselves near the ship, which had had sail redaced, 
and was lying with her mainyard aback; and a few 
minutes more saw us safe on the deck of the “ Lilies,” 
bound to Melbourne. Oar boat was stove in, getting 
alongside, but none of our number was hurt. The 
Lilies fiiled away on her course, the canvas was again 
crowded on her, and our men, after a good supper, 
turned in for a sleep. 

The L—n arrived at Melbourne, and Captain M—n 
made his report: ‘‘The mate, Mr. Hall, had left the 
ship with four men in a boat, to try to recover a man 
who had fallen overboard; after laying to for four 
hours, and not having seen the boat since she left the 
ship, had kept the vessel on her course. The boat 
had undoubtedly been swamped by the very héavy 
sea.”’ 

Captain M——’s whole report was a lie! The boat 
certainly was invisible from the ship (she was paint- 
ed white, and the ocean was all foam), as I was told 
by numbers of the passengers and by the crew; but 
Captain M—— knew well enough, what every sea- 
man knows, that the great danger to a boat in a 
heavy sea is in getting clear of the ship; and that it 
that is managed successfully, there is little danger to 
her crew until they attempt to board the vessel again. 
As to having waited for us four hours, it was a base 
lie, to cover up an unmanly and cruel desertion of 
his boat’s crew; and it is not the less a lie now that 
Captain M—— and his ship are at the bottom of the 
Bay of Biscay. He certainly paid a warm tribute to 
the memory (!) of the chief vfficer in his report; but 
a little humanity would have answered our purpose 
better, had he shown it when we were in that boat. 
I acknowledge that I hate the man’s memory; yet I 
do not think myself unjust to him. 

The day following the L—n’s arrival at Melbourne, 
the big Yankee clipper Lilies came sweeping up Port 
Philip, entered Hobson’s Bay (Melbourne harbor) 
with the stars and stripes at her peak, took off her 
canvas and let go her anchor within a half mile of 
where the L—n was lying, at the Hobson’s Bay Rail- 
way Company’s Pier. The L—n had arrived just 
twenty-four hours before the boat’s crew she had left 
behind on the open sea, without so much as a drink 
of water. 

As soon as the Lilies’ sails were furled, her mate 
placed a boat at Mr. Hall's disposal, and we pulled 
for the Railway Pier. Our mate would not go along- 
side the L—n, but landed at the regular boat-stage. 
We made the boat fast, walked down the jetty and 
on board our ship. 

Captain M—— was in Melbourne on business, so I 
did not see how the news of our safety affected him; 
but the rest of the crew, and the few passengers who 
had not left the vessel, received us as men risen from 
the dead. The report of our loss (the captain's re- 
port) in the morning papers, was shown us, and we 
were assured that we were lost sight of in a quarter 
of an hour after leaving the ship; but not one of the 
sailors had fora moment imagined us to be in any 
danger, or supposed us tobeswamped. And Captain 
M-——’s order to fill away on the ship and leave us to 
perish or get saved, as it might turn out, had excited 
as much astonishment and indignation on board the 
L—— as its execution had created in the boat. The 
men stated that the ship did not wait for us more 
than one hour, instead of four, as the papers had it. 

Captain M—— wasa lion in Melbourne. Had he 
not made a spiendid passage from England? So he 
was praised in the papers and feasted by the mer- 
chants; and our passengers hal a meeting and voted 
him a testimonial for his bravery and ability as a 
seaman, and the care and humanity with which he 
had attended to their pleasures and wants on the 


Now I regarded him as a heartless scoundrel—a 
murderer; and that be should be lauded as a person 
of humanity was too much for my prudence. So I 
wrote a full account of the whole affair, signed it with 
my name and position in the ship, and sent it to the 
paper which had published the most extended report 
of the passengers’ meeting. It may not be necessary 
te say that my communication was not published— 
but it wasn’t; and I was advised by the first steward 





not to return to England in the ship, as the skipper 
had “ gota ‘ down ’ on me,” and would make hot work 


for me on the passage home. The advice came from 
the mate, I have no doubt, for he gave me several 
hints to the same effect himee'f. So I smuggled my 
effects ashore, and left the L—— between two days 
without asking for a discharge. Asto money, there 
was none dun me. 

Captain M—— was talked about and denounédd 
privately; but nothing was ever said of bis inhuman 
conduct pablicly, or through the press. The L —"'s 
cargo was discharged, and she got as much loading 
and as many passengers as she wanted for the return 
trip, which was speedy and safe; and a fall freight 
awaiting ber arrival in London, she soon again set 
forth for Australia, Captain M—— vowing that he 
would make a better yassage even than his previous 
one. 

Tne L— had sme three hundred or more passen- 
gers, and ber ship’s company made the number up 
to nearly four hundred souls on board. Her decks 
were lumbered op with extra coal, and she was far 
too deep for safety; but Captain M—— was a great 
Man, and al] the arrangements had been made under 
his directions; 80 no fault was found until after the 
L—— had carried ber precious freight to the bottom. 

When only a tew days out, a heavy gale came on, 
accompanied by the heavy, short sea which ever ac- 
companies a blow in the Bay of Biscay. The ship 
should have been hove to; but Captain M—— wasan 
intrepid seaman, and was not bound by any rulee of 
pradence. So the L—— was driven into the sea— 
the gale was dead ahead—a!! day and all night, labor- 
ing tearfully, with her heavy overload and her lum- 
bered-up deck. The second day of the gale, the 
pumps were set to work, as the vessel was leaking; 
but the steam was kept at work, forcing the ship 
ahead, though the water was gaining on her quite 
rapidly. Hal the L—— been put before the wind 
and sail carried tor some port under her lee; or evea 
had she been laid to, in all human probability her 
human freight would have been saved. But either 
of these courses would consume time and lengthen 
the passage to Australia; so the same selfish indiff »r- 
ence which made Captain M—— leave his boat's 
crew to perish rather than lose a few hours’ time, 
made bim keep on his course with a sinking ship. 

At last, a huge roller came, sweeping over the 
laboring, groaning vessel. The glass covering of the 
engine-room hatch was destroyed, and many tons «f 
water added to the amount already in the ship’s 
hold. The fires were put out, and the engine ceased 
to work. The ship fell off into the trough of the sea, 
and wave after wave washed over her, carrying away 
the tarpaulins and boards with which the seamen 
vainly endeavored to secure the huge engine room 
hatch. Sail was put on the vessel, to make her lie 
more head on to the sea; but she was now unwan- 
ageable, and could neither be made to run before the 
gale nor to lay to. Captain M——, in his smartness, 
had driven his ship a little too far, and she was now 
bat a log on the water. Tne passengers pumped 
steadily, and behaved with calmness. All the second 
night they toiled, but as morning dawned and the 
terrible gale still raged with all its original fury, hope 
departed, and the pumps were suffered to be idle. It 
was evident that the L—— could float but a few 
hoarse longer. 

I wish to do Captain M—— justice, and will say 
that his conduct—a/ter the harm was done, and it was 
evident that destraction was inevitable—was that of 
a brave man. He was calm and collected, and spoke 
coolly of the number of hours they all had to live. 
One boat only remained on board the fated ship, the 
third engineer’s. Taking his boat, that officer left 
ths L——, having hard work to get a crew to go with 
him, most preferring to remain on the wreck to go- 
ing in that cockle-sbell in such a sea; however, 
seventeen persons did finally go, and were saved. 
Nineteen could have been taken, and after the boat 
was in the water to leeward of the water-logged 
hulk, and the seventeen men in her, they had in 
vain entreated others to take a chance with them. 
They ieft the L——, and ran before the gale till the 
aiternoon of the next day, when they managed to get 
on board another ship, and were safe. The ill-fated 
steamship went down, carrying her load of passen- 
gers and their murderer, Captain M——, to the bot- 
tom with her. 

It is not so very many years since the occurrences 
of which I have written took place, and many who 
read this will doubtless recognize the steamer and 
her captain. 

The loss of the L—— and her large complement « f 
passengers created a profound sensation in England 
and Australia; and an inqairy was held in London, 
te investigate the causes of the disaster. Their re- 
port was that the ship’s loss was due to the glass 
skylight; but I have met several of the men who 
were saved, since that time (one of them the carpen- 
ter’s mate), and they all agree that the vessel was 
driven to pieces by her commander, and that she was 
sinking even before the sea which smashed the sky- 
light came on board. The carpenter’s mate assured 
me that if he had been allowed to give the evidence 
he desired to, when be was before the court of in- 
quiry, the owners of the L—n would not have got a 
cent of the insurance on the steamer; and his opinion 


of being held up as a noble and worthy man, should 
have been denounced as a reckless and selfish de- 
stroyer of lives entrusted to his care. 





“ Look here, boy,” said a nervous old gentleman to 
an urchin, who was munching sugar candy at a lec- 
ture, “you are aupoying me very much.” * No 1 





aint, I’m a-guawing candy,” replied the boy. 





just t=!Sed with mine—that Captain M—, instead | 
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| THE THREE BALLS OF GOLD. 


There was once upon a time a man who had three 
handsome daughters, and, when they had done the 
housework they combed their hair, and sat at the 
window. One day a young man passed along the 
road; and when he saw these pretty maidens. he 
went in and asked the father for the eldest. The 
maiden gladly consented, because the young man was 
good looking; the father, because he was rich. The 
wedding was celebrated, and the husband and wife 
went away. When the bride arrived at the sumptu- 
ous palace which was to be her home, two days were 
taken up in examining the beautifal things it con- 
tained. On the third day, the husband told his wife 
he must leave her, as he had a weekly tour to take, 
on uccoufit of his affairs; but, said he, “Here is a 
golden ball: place it in your bosom, and keep it till 
my retarn.” He then took her all over the house 
once more, and stopped before an iron door, of which 
he showed her the key. “Mind you do not open 
this door on any account,” he said; “‘ for if you open 
it, we should never meet again.” 

He then started on his journey. The firat day was 
passed well enough by the bride; bat on the second 
day her thoughts constantly turned to the forbidden 
door. Much wronged she thought herself at last, for 
having been forbidden anything at all. S» she brave- 
ly took the mysterious key, and, after a moment of 
hesitation, turned the lock and pushed the door. 
She had hardly time to see anything; for a dense 
ascending smoke blinded her.- She threw herself 
back, locked the door, and fell on the marble pave- 
ment, When she came to herself, and perceived 
that the gold ball bad fallen from her gown, she 
rapidly replaced it in her bosom, smoothed ber hair, 
and sat down to await the return of her husband. 

It was a stormy evening, and it grew stormier 
and darker still, as the moment of his arrival drew 
near. 

“Well, my wife, where is your golden ball?” said 
the young man, before saying as much as good even- 
ing, as he shook off his long dark cloak. She held 
it out tohim. As he noticed that it had had a fall, 
he laughed a fierce laugh, ‘‘Aha, aha! Now, my. 
wife, you may come to see what is behind the iron 
door.” And taking hold of her wrists, he dragged 
her, notwithstanding all her screams, towards it, 
opened it, and threw her into the smoke, from which 
flames arose; crying out, ‘‘One more!” 

He then locked the door, which was that of the 
bottomless pit, and he, the evil spirit, went out, sat- 
isfied with his work; for, besides his wife, he had 
caught a great many people that day. 

The sisters of the bride were still unmarried, so 
this good-looking man went to the house, in deep 
mourning, and told the poor father that his daughter 
was dead. 

**I have been so happy with her, however,” said 
the rogue, ‘‘ that I hope you will allow me, when the 
time comes, to choose again vut of your family.” 
And with a deep bow he took his leave. 

The second sister was very glad to marry this 
man, 80 at the end of the year of mourning, he came 
to claim her as his bride. The second sister was as 
unlucky with her golden ball as her sister had been, 
and so nothing more was heard of her. At the end 
of another year the widower came to claim the hand 
of the youngest and prettiest sister. 

It wasa fine, bright day as the pair started in their 
comfortable carriage, followed by the blessings of the 
thenceforward lonely father. No presentiments of 
her fate alarmed the bride. She chatted gayly, and 
when, after two days’ journey, the large castle ap- 
peared before her, she praised its beauty without 
noticing its forbidding appearance. Next day the 
young man left her, as he left her two sisters, on a 
journey of business, and, taking from his pocket a 
new golden ball, and the key of the iron door, he 
left them’, with the usual warning, in her hands. 

The rumbling noise of his departing carriage had 
hardly ceased, when the bride ran to the iron door; 
but, remembering the golden ball, she carefully plac- 
ed it in the corn-sieve. She then unlocked the door. 
Undaunted by the smoke, and by noisome smells, 
she looked down into a large hole, and heard sighs 
and groans; and amongst the voices she recognized 
those of her two sisters, and of their aunt, who had 
disappeared some years befure. Not losing her pres- 
ence of mind, she called out to them to take courage, 
for she had come to help them; and, running to th> 
well, she brought away the rope, and, letting it down, 
pulled them up, one byone. Having carefally kck- 
ed the door, she hurried them away to one of the 
towers of the castle. She still had two days before 
her, until the return of her husband, and these she 
employed in the following manner. She arranged 
that her meala should always be brought to her in 
the first room of the tower, and she had a holy 
image made, and placed on the wall of the tower. 
When her husband came back, he embraced her very 

affectionately, and asked her what she had been 
about, and how she had taken care of the golden 
ball. She took it out of her dress, and showed it him. 
Of course it was perfectly sound, and he was very 
much satisfied. 

“You are the only clever woman I have ever met 
with,” he said, ‘and that is not saying little. Bat 
what have you done to the tower?” 

* I have chosen it as my private apartment, and 
have had a pretty piece of sculpture placed in it. 
=e 2* come and see it?” But her husband drew 

k, and assured her he much preferred the other 
— of the house. 

And there they all live to this very day, the aunt 

and the sisters in the tower, which is never visited 








by the master of the house. And the bride never 
showed that she knew the terrible nature of ber hus- 
band’s occupation. She could not have mended 
matters by doing 80; he would only have thrown her 
into that dreadfal pit. So she bears her lot, just like 
any other sensible woman, for the sake of quiet. 


+ 


MODE OF TAKING PLASTER CASTS. 


Casts of human faces, both of living and deceased 
persons, of animals, of fruit and vegetables, are often 





pense. 
The material employed is the “ plaster of Paris” 
of commerce, which is bought and sold by the barrel, 


thorough mixing with water until the whole mass is 
about the consistency of thick batter, the plastic ma- 
terial will become solid im a few minutes; and, in 
the course of a few hours, every part will be nearly 
as hard as white chalk. This peculiar quality of 
plaster of Paris, of solidifying so quickly after it has 
been mingled with water, enables artists to take im- 
pressions of forms, with admirable precision, which 
could not be taken in any other way. Previous to 
taking a cast,a mculd must be made, having the 
exact form and shape of the original delicately im- 
preased on the interior surface. Then the mould is 
filled with plaster in a semi fluid state. After it has 
become hard, the mould is taken apart, and the cast 
removed. 

It, tor example, it is desired to take a plaster cast 
of a pear, the first step is to put about a pint of the 
dry plaster into a bowl, after having oiled the bowl 
with lard-oil on the inside, to prevent the material 
from adhering to it. Water is then mixed with the 
plaster until it is so soft that it might be poured out. 
Now oil the surface of the pear thoroughly, and press 
the calyx end down into the plaster, until the largest 
part of the fruit is on a plane with the surface of the 
plaster. Hold the fruit quite still, until the plaster 
has become hard. Let it dry for a few minutes, and 
then gently lift the pear from its place. In case the 
plaster has been allowed to rise above the bulge of 
truit, the surface must be shaved away down to the 
largest diameter of the pear, and dress the surface of 
the mould with a sharp knife to a perfect level; 
make four counter-sinks, half an inch deep, and as 
large as the end of a man’s thumb, in the surface cf 
the mould, while it remains in the bowl. Then oil 
the stem end of the fruit, and the upper surface of 
the mould, and with a case-knife lay on a coat of 
plaster of Paris all around the fruit, until it is cover- 
ed to the thickness ofan inch. Tbe stem of the fruit 
must be first removed, as it cannot be drawn out of 
the mould. The plastic material must be applied 
gradually, as faet as it will solidify. Continue to lay 
on the semi-fiuid material until the ontside has been 
brought up to the desired form, nearly square, and 
flat on the top. After this part of the mould bas 
become hard, lift it carefally from the lower portion 
and take out the pear. If the inside of the mould is 
not sufficiently smooth, let the rough places be dress- 
ed off, and the depressions filled with plaster. Then 
oil the interior surface with linseed-oil and allow it to 
dry. The mould is now ready for use. To take a 
cast from it, bind the two parts together, cut out a 
small hole on one side, say an inc’ in diameter, and 
fill the mould through this hole with the prepared 
plaster. After it has had sufficient time to become 
hard, take the mould apart, and remove the cast, 
which will appear, in every respect, like the original 
except in color. A small hole may be bored for the 
stem, and a genuine stem may be inserted, and fas- 
tened with a little plaster; or an artificial stem may 
be made, and introduced to a sufficient depth to en- 
able it to sustain the weight of the cast. 

When a cast of a person’s face, either alive or after 
death, is desired, let the hair and whiskers be 
modelled with potter’s clay, brushed back smoothly, 
and oiled. Then prepare a quantity of plaster in 
a shallow dish, and lay the head back in it, to 
the desired depth, until it has become hard. Af- 
ter the plaster has set, dress off the edge of the mould 
and oil it. Now proceed to make another section of 
the mould over the face, by oiling the surface, and 
applying the plaster, as described above with refer- 
ence to the cast of a pear. During the operation 
upon a living person, he must breathe through his 
nostrils. As soon as the material has hardened, lift 
it carefully, and remove the remaining section of the 
mould. Depressions must be counter-sunk always, 
in the edges of every section, to receive the dowel- 
points of the corresponding part of the mould. ‘If 
the eyes are to be represented as open, depressions 
must be carved in the mould corresponding to the 
eyelids and brows. Now smooth and oil the inner 
surface of the mould with linseed-oil; let it become 
dry; tarn in plaster through the orifice left by the 
neck, roll the mould over and over, until every de- 
pressiun has been filled. After the material has be- 
come dry, remove the sections of the mouli. If there 
be wrinkles or depressions with overhanging edges, 
which will hold the mould, they must be first filled, 
so that every section of the mould must be lifted off, 
without fracturing the corners. The depressions 
around and in the ears, for instance, must be first 
filled out, and smoothed off, before the mould is made. 
Otherwise the sections could not be lifted off. A be- 
ginner may exercise his skill in taking casts of a 
hand, or of any other simple object which will re- 
quire a mould of only two parts. Plaster of Paris 
usually costs about two dollars per barrel. It is 
chemically the same as gypsum with the water ex- 





pelled. 


taken in a short space of time, and at a trifling ex- |" 


in the form of a white, impalpable powder. When a | 
quantity of the dry powder is rendered half fluid by | 
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(We shall be pleased to receive — 
brethren in all parts of the world | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TEMPLAR.— Your regalia was forwarded byAdams’s 
Express. We hope that it reached you in time for 
the meeting. The bill was $85.50, which you can 
pay when you visit Boston, it it is within a month. 


AN ENGINEER.—The Secretary of the Grand Lodge, 
in bis room at the Temple, can give you all the need- 
ful information respecting your undertaking. It 
will cost something for a charter, but not much. 


TEMPLE.—We do not know the exact debt which 
the Grand Lodge owes. It is large enough, if debt 
is happiness, as some persons pretend. 

CORNER STONE. We do not know when the 
corner-etone of the new post-c flice is to be laid. We 
suppose that Masonic ceremonies will be used, as is 
customary. If such is the case, a Commandery will 
be invited to do escort duty for the egg eps 

* KNIGHTLY PILGRIMAGE.—The Sir Knights of 
the De Molay Encampment, of Boston, contemplate 
a pilgrimage to Washington in the latter part of May. 
We hope success will attend the efforts of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, and that at least two hun- 
dred of the De Molays will enroll their names. They 
area fine body of men, and will create a most favor- 
able impression on the minds of all with whom they 
are brought in contact in Washington. 

On the return cf the De Molays from their excur- 
sion, the Boston Commandery, as a matter of course, 
will receive their brother Sir Knights and entertain 
them with a dinner or breakfast, in retarn for the 
knightly hospitality which was extended to the Bos- 
ton Commandery on its arrival from a pilgrimage to 
Philadelphia last June. If such is the case, a great 
display will be made in the streets of Boston, and the 
procession will be worth looking at. 

——— ——— — 
FRANKLIN ON FREEMASONRY. 


Freemasonry, I admit, has its secrets. It has se- 
crets peculiar to itself; but of what do those princi- 
pally consist? They consist of signs and tokens 
which serve as testimonials of character and quali- 
fications which are conferred after due instruction 
and examination. These are of no small value; they 
speak a universal language and are a passport to the 
support and attention of the world. They cannot 
be lost so long as memory retains its power. Let 
tbe possessor of them be expatriated, shipwrecked, 
or imprisoned—let him be stripped «f everything he 
has in the world, still these credentials remain, and 
are available for use, as circumstances may require. 
The good effects which they have produced, are es- 
tablished by the incontestable facts of history. They 
have stayed the uplifted hand of the destroyer; they 
have subdued the rancor of malevolence, and broken 
down the barrier of political animosity and sectarian 
elevation. On the battie-field, in the solitades of the 
uncultivated forests, or in the busy haunts of the 
crowded city, they have made men of the most hos- 
tile feelings, and the most diversified conditions, 
rusb to the aid of each other, with special joy and 
satisfaction that they have been able to affurd relief 
to a brother Mason. 











THE GRIPE AND PASS. 

Some fourteen years since, while Master of a flour- 
ishing Lodge in Illinois, we had for a Junior War- 
den, a stalwart fellow, who, not to put two fine a 
point on it, needed “ saving grace” as much as any 
man we ever knew. Oae night a seedy, self-recom- 
mended Masonic beggar stumbled into the ante- 
room, and applied for admission. The J. W. was 
sent out to examine him, and that examination was 
about as follows: 

Beggar—“ Be you boss?” 

J. W.—* Muchly.” 

Beggar—“ Well, 1 want to go in, and I have forgot 
the gripe and the pass.” 

J. W.—(With a nod to the amused Tiler, who at 

once opened the door which was at the head of a 
short flight of stairs) —‘* Well, I°ll give them to you.” 
Whereupon he took the fellow by the coat-collar 
and lifted him to bis feet in a jiffy. Then grasping 
him forcibly by the neck, he led him to the door, and 
remarked : 
** This is the gripe, and this,” applying the toe of 
his boot vigorousiy and naturally, ‘‘is the pass,” 
and incontinently the beggar disappeared into the 
outer darkness,” and “ great was the fall thereof.” 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the report of the 
committee was accepted and adopted. 





A MASONIC INCIDENT. 


A little incident containing some mystical interest, 
transpired in Wayne county, S. C., during the late 
war. It is as follows: 

It was late at night, the husband was absent, and 
the wife, alone with her children, had retired. Three 
or four soldiers rudely knocked at the door of the 
house, and demanded entrance and something to eat. 
The good woman told them it was too late, that she 





had nothing cooked; but, fearing that they would 


break down the Goer, she got out of bed to expostu- 
late with them. 

They insisted that she should immediately cook 
something for them, and while she was getting ready 
and they were roaming about the house, one of the 
party, who seemed to be the leader, found a copy of 
Mackey’s “ Masonic Jurisprudence.” Turning over 
the fiy-leaf, he saw the name of the frightened wo- 
man’s husband written there. 

**Ia this your husband's name?” he asked. 

** Yes sir,” was the timid reply. 

‘* 1s he a Free Mason?” 

“ Yes sir,” a Royal Arch Mason.” 

The officer instantly turned to his men, and gave 
the order: 

“Come boys! right about —forward—march!” And 
the house was quickly cleared and closed. 

THE MASON’S WIFE. 
She extends her hands to the poor, 
The needy she strives to relieve, 
The fallen she seeks to restore, 

And soothes the afflicted that grieve; 
She strengthens the penitent mind, 

So ready to yield to despair; 

Every barden she seeks to unbind, 

Relieving from sorrow and care. 





By her bounty the naked are clad, 
The hungry are furnished with food; 
The sick at her presence are glad, 
She visits the widow's abode, 
The virtuous exult in her smile, 
The ignorant learn to be wise; 
Her reproofs are like excellent oil, 
Which bid holy perfume arise. 


Her worth, as the Wise Man declares, 
Will far above rubies be told; 
Her counsels, her deeds, and her prayers, 
Are better than silver and gold; 
If such be the spirit of those, 
Who are laboring the lost to reclaim; 
Who can their mission oppose, 
Or fail to speak well of their name ? 


A STORY OF A WOLF. 

In the village of Houston, near Greenock, Scot- 
land, there lived, about the year 1640, a woman nam- 
ed Maggie McPherson. On returning at early dawn 
from driving her cattle to pasture, she was frighten- 
ed in no small degree by observing a wolf standing 
straight in her path. Paralyzed by her terror, sbe 
could not move, but stood staring wildly at the ob- 
ject of her dread, awaiting submissively, the attack 
which she was sure would soon put a period to her 
existence. 

Standing thas for a considerable length of time, 
with her eyes at intervals raised to heaven in prayer- 
ful expectancy, she at length began to wonder that 
the wolf was in no hurry to make the expected at- 
tack. Again casting her eyes in the direction of the 
animal, she fancied that the visual ferocious expres- 
sion of his countenance had this time given way to 
@ more softened and subdued look, and that she 
could observe him raise his eyes towards her with a 
sappliant whine, as if he needed in some fashion her 
assistance. Acquiring some degree of confidence 
from this circumstance, she took courage to survey 
him more closely, when she obeerved him slowly ap- 
proaching with an unmistakable limp, holding ap 
one of his forefeet, which appeared much swollen. 
Taking hold of the wounded paw, she saw that he 
was suffering from a large thorn that had punctured 
the sole of his foot. This she had no difficulty in ex- 
tracting, and then, by gently pressing on the wound, 
she drew from it a considerable amount of purvient 
matter, an operation that seemed to give the animal 
much relief. She then released him, and he toddied 
away, whining out his best thanks to his physician. 





for her miracalous escape. 

Bat more remains to be told. On the morning of 
the following day, she was awakened by a strange 
uproar all round her dwelling. There was the low- 
ing of cows, the bleating of goats and sheep, the 
cackling of geese, with now and then the how! of a 
wolf. She hastily raised herself from her couch, and 
looking out to see what had caused the unusual com- 
motion, she observed all the live stock of the neigh- 
borhood gathered about her door, with a wolf keep- 
ing guard outside the circling crowd to prevent any 
attempt at escape. She knew by his halt that he was 
‘the same animal whom she had relieved from his 
embarrassment on the preceding day. When the 
wolf observed her, he set up a whine of satisfaction 
asif to say, “These things have I brought; please 
accept them,” and walked «ff looking lively gratitade. 
This incident was told to the writer by the great- 
granddaughter of the woman to whom it happened. 


> 





A MoRAL, WELL PornTeD —Sophronius, a wise 
teacher, would not suffer his grown up sons and 
daughters to associate with those whose conduct was 
not pure and upright. 

* Dear father,” said the gentle Eulalia to him one 
day, when he forbade her, in company with her 
brother, to visit the volatile Lacinda, “you must 
think us very childish if you imagine that we would 
be exposed to danger by it.” 

The father took in silence = dead cos! from the 
hearth, and reached it to his daughter. “ It will not 
barn you, my child, take it.” 

She did so, and bebold her delicate white hand was 
soiled and blacked, and her white dress soiled, too, 

“ We cannot b« too carefal in handling coals; even 
if they do not barn, they blacken. So it is with the 
company of the vicious.” 
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The woman, too, made haste home, thanking Heaven 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE NEWSBOY. 


BY H. RB. HUDSON. 


“Herald!"" “Ten cents!""— 

That's Micky, racing round the corner there; 
Shouting the ** Incidents,"’ 

And pushing right and left, with little care; 

For Mick brings “ Dons *' the news— 

And elbows all the “ Deadheads "’ off the way,— 
If folks don’t get their dues, 

Why, then of course, politeness doesn't pay. 


Mick flouts the “ upper class,"’ 

Now, if you think I'm under a mistake, 

We'll wait and see him pass, 

I'll buy him ont for old acquaintance sake. 
Best stop your ears, 

His voice is shriller than one likes to hear; 
He's trained it these five years,— 

And it sounds better three blocks off, than near. 


Just see him come! 

With all his smalfretainers at his heels; 
With forty cents at home, 

And ten on hand, just see how grand he feels! 
He's nine years old, 

You might say fifty, judging by his face, 
Half-crafty and half-bold, . 

And wanting every childish curve and grace. 


His cap and shoes 

Look quite as old as he, and need repairs. 
There's hardly room to choose 

Between the coat and pantaloons he wears; 
He lives in little style— 

But when he's on the pavement, he's a king. 
Like most that rule a while, 

He gives his love of dominance full swing. 


Note now with what a grin, 

He hands that whiskered dandy back his “ change;"" 
And shrieks, amid the din, 

When that old lady’s ear is just in range, 

Now see him turn about 

And measure with his eye that longest trail— 

Those biggest braids, and shout 

After the wearer, ‘* Ladies’ hair for sale! !"’ 


“ Here, Micky!*' ** How's your stock? 

Eight papers fora bonus,ech? Here goes! 
Now seud around the block 

With all your little folks, and see the shows."’ 
If he could give to me 

One half his freedom and his careless joy, 
How gladly I would be 

Like him—a homeless and a ragged boy! 


* * 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A STORY FROM “LIFE.” 





— — 
BY W. H. MACY. 





OLD “ Life’? E-lwards, as I remember him, was a 
jobbing cartman. I presume he had been christened 
Eliphalet; but nobody ever called him by the full 
name, and for aught I know, he may have forgotten 
it himself. He drove an old nag, noted for a most 
astonishing concavity of the spine, which brought his 
saddle deep down in a valley. Such a conformation 
was consistent with no line of beauty, but might have 
been invaluable to a beginner practising equestri- 
anism, 

Bat it was not of the old horse that 1 purposed to 
speak; but of Life himself, who had been a naut ical 
adventurer in his younger days. For the ancient 
mariner, in our parts, if he have been no favorite of 
Fortune, and quit the sea as poor as he began, gravi- 
tates ds natarally to the alternative of a fishing- boat 
or a jabbiug-cart as does the broken-winded pugilist 
te a public-house. 

Life told me the story himself, but I will not at- 
tempt to give it in his language; for 1 never admired 
his style, nor do I think my readers would. His yarn 
had a great many knots in it. It was interlarded 
with “ you know’s ” and ‘‘ don’t you see’s,” until the 
result was, that, at times, the hearer didn’t see or 
know anything; and it became necessary to begin 
back and clear away the fog that enveloped his state- 
ments, even as it did the old Sirius when Life deserted 
her so suddenly. But I am anticipating. 

It was in the year ‘“‘ninety nine,” according to 
Life’s reckoning, when he, then nineteen years of 
age, was a boateteerer in the Sirius,on the Brazil 
Banks. Joe Pinkham, who commanded her, was not 
the most agreeable man in the world to sail with; 
and Life found his position on board anything but a 
comfortable one. The routine of a subordinate’s duty 
under such a skipper was but a continuous martyr- 
dom, but our hero saw no prospect of escape from it, 
until the cruise should be at anend. The ship was 
fitted only for one season, and Captain Pinkham did 
not intend to drop his anchor except in a home port, 

Bat relief from  thraldom arrived to him in the 
most singular and unexpected manner. The Sirius 
was lying to, on the Banks, one thick, murky night, 
and, for the avowed purpose of “working up” the 
boatsteerers, the captain had ordered that they 
should take turns to patrol the “house” overhead, 
asa kind of supplementary addition to the regular 
lookout on the bows. 

This house was simply a rade covering of boards 
laid over the skids or boat-bearers, and extending 
nearly the whole length over the quarter-deck. Life, 
buttoned to his nose in a monkey-jacket, and roofed 
down to the eyes with a sou’wester, mounted his post 
when his turn came at midnight, and fell into a 
mechanical movement fore-and-aft his beat. It could 

not be called a march; but it was that unconsciously 


easy straddle known only to the possessor of flexible 
“sea-legs.” He was communing with his angry 
thoughts, and wishing himself anywhere but on 
board the Sirius, giving no heed whatever to his 
lookout duty, when he was suddenly awakened to a 
sense of his remissness by a rushi 1g sound of waters, 
and an overshadowing cloud darkened the air. He 
cried out something, he knew not what, but there 
was no time to do anything to avoid the impending 
collision. The strange ship’s jibboom came in directly 
over Life’s head; a terrific snapping and crashing 
followed; he felt the foundation going from beneath 
his feet, and involuntarily clutched in the air above 
his head. The boards were torn from under him, and 
the next moment he swung out into the void, still 
hanging by the stranger’s jib-martingale-stay, among 
the wreck of her head-gear. The two vessels were 
clear of each other, and, unable to drop back to his 
own, he had no resource but to climb up and secure 
his footing on the other. By the time he had suc- 
ceeded in doing this, the Sirius had vanished into 
impenetrable mist and darkness. 

Luckily, the stranger, who was running free, was 
under no great headway, there being more swell 
than wind at the moment of collision. Hence, no 
serious damage was done to the hull of either vessel, 
and they had separated at the first recoil. Thankful 
at having escaped with his life(I don’t mean his 
name) the young fellow scrambled, through the 
snarl of wreck, upon the forecastle of the ship, where 
her crew and officers were all rallying now, to exam- 
ine into the extent of the disaster. 

* Qui va la.”’ shouted the hoarse voice of some one 
in authority, as he jamped in on the comparative 
terra firma of the deck. 

But the French mate got no reply to his hail. 
** Because, don’t you see?” said Life, *‘I didn’t 
know nothin’ about parley-wooin’, you know.” So 
the next minute, the interloper was surrounded by a 
ring of astonished mariners, and a great stock of 
breath was expended, for which neither party was 
any the wiser. At length, a little fellow was pushed 
into the ring, who spoke the only language which 
Life had ever considered worth spending time and 
labor to learn. Through the medium of this inter- 
preter, he was informed that he was on board the 
Provence, merchantman, bound to Bordeaux. But 
there was not much time to spend just then in expla- 
nations. To think of restoripg their new recruit to 
his own vessel was quite impossible. She was already 
far to windward, and to secure the head-spars, it was 
es ps for the French ship to keep off before the 
wini 

When Life came to consider the matter, he decided 
that he had little or nothing to be sorry for. He had 
escaped unhurt, almost by a miracle; and his situa- 
tion among his new shipmates was not likely to be 
more unpleasant than under the tyranny of Joe 
Pinkham. He had left a few old clothes on board the 
Sirius; but not much money was due him, as the ship 
had taken but little oil. 

There was one matter which haunted his thoughts 
more than all others. Rhoda Joy would suppose him 
dead; and it was quite uncertain how long it might 
be before he could inform her of her mistake, for the 
political affairs of the whole civilized world were, at 
that period, in a most unsettled state. It was not 
easy for those living under different flags to com- 
municate, either in person or by letter. It was in the 
midst of the quasi war between the United States 
and France, and although this was confined merely 
to naval operations, the belligerent state of affairs 
was well known to the crew of the Provence, as well 
as to Edwards himself. Under a false impression, 
Rhoda Joy, though she loved him as his Life, might, 
after a proper season of mourning, unite her fate with 
that of some other man. But, at nineteen, no youth 
is long despondent, if his conscience be clear; and 
our hero, being well treated, merged in with the rest 
as one of the crew of the Provence, and, for the pres- 
ent, at least, had no reason to sorrow at the change 
of vessels. With the aid of the interpreter, he made 
rapid progress in acquiring the language orally, as 
he thought it might be of great advantage to have 
such knowledge at some future time. 

He was not destined to see the port of Bordeaux at 
all, for the Provence was overhauled in the Bay of 
Biscay by a French line-of-battle ship, the Tonnerre, 
and three of her men selected to serve in the navy of 
the French Directory, one of whom was the poor 
waif whom she had picked up, as it were, on her jib- 
boom. Little cared the boarding-officer to what flag 
he truly owed allegiance. He was an able-bodied 
seaman, and such were in demand; that was a good 
and sufficient warrant. 

It seemed to Life, now, that his identity and indi- 
viduality were completely lost. For the Tonnerre 
was one of the clumsy, crowded ships of the day, 

mounting at least twenty guns too many for her 
length and tonnage, and feeding a hundred or two 
more men than were of any earthly use in manning 
them. Hence, in an action, her battery was too 
close to be effectually worked; and, action or no 
action, everybody was in everybody else’s way. He 
was no longer Life Edwards; he was only number 
80 and-so, a unit in acambrous host of Frenchmen, 
a single cog or screw of a vast, unwieldy machine. 

The Tonnerre did little but make flying runs from 
one French harbor to another, and verify, by her 
good sailing qualities, the taunting boast of her 
British foes, that the French ships were built to ran 
away, and their own to fight. But in a few months 
afterwards, the coup d’etat of Bonaparte changed the 
whole order of things, and infused new vigoy into all 
warlike movements, naval and military. The First 
Consul could not make up his mind to lose his con- 





quests in Egypt; the Tonnerre, with several other 
large ships were ordered to sea, and succeeded in 
running the gauntlet into the Mediterranean. 

But the elements were not so easily avoided as the 
English cruisers. The Tonnerre became separated 
from her consorts in bad weather, and was driven 
out of her course over towards the Barbary shore. 
The gale blew itself out at last, and while in the act 
of making sail to work off the land, an explosion cf 
her magazine took place, trom some mysterious 
cause which has never been explained. The late 
proud ship was rent to fragments, and the nine hun- 
dred beings who had been crowded into her were 
either hurled instantly into eternity, or were left in 
the sea clinging to pieces of the wreck. 

- It was merely one of the little accidents of war, 
such as come dimly down to us, condensed into a 
single line of the chronicles of that period. This was 
before the age of daily papers and indefatigable 
reporters, and little was preserved of the details of 
such a matter. What were a thousand human lives, 
more or less, during that era of wholesale slaughter? 

Oar adventurer still clang to life and to a shattered 
spar. The sea became smooth and calm; small crafts 
put out from the shore as soon as the thunder of the 
explosion was heard, and he, with some twenty 
others, was picked up and carried into Tripoli, to be 
held to slavery at the will of the pirate sovereign. 

Life used to relate many of his adventures while a 
prisoner among these ‘‘Ish’m’lites” as he called 
them. He was not a little proud of the fact that he 
was no ‘‘servant of servants,”” but was attached to 
the personal staff of the great Bashaw himself. 

Finding no loophole of escape, he was held five 
years in the service of this tyrant, who, he admitted, 
was more merciless than Joe Pinkham. His heart 
beat high with hope at the first appearance of the 
hostile American fleet in the year “‘three;” but hope 
was destined to be long deferred, and during the war 
that ensued, his position and treatment were still 
less endurable than before. ' 

Among the prisoners taken with Bainbridge in the 
Philadelphia frigate, he recognized one of his former 
comrades in the Sirius, and found an opportunity for 
a short conversation. His appearance in the flesh 
was, of course, like a resurrection to his astonished 
shipmate. It was known that Life had been walking 
in the hurricane house, and had uttered one cry of 
alarm, after which no one had seen or heard of him. 
It was naturally supposed, as the whole foundation 
beneath him had been demolished, that he must have 
been killed or knocked overboard at the moment of 
the collision, They had no knowledge of the name, 
nation or fate of the ship which had thus come in 
contact with, theirs. Life Edwards was, beyond all 
dispute, dead; and was so reported on their arrival 
home. 

It was something of a blow to the poor slave, even 
though he was not unprepared for it, to learn that 
Rhoda Joy, after giving two years to his memory, 
had married another; but he did not suffer what 
might be called a boyish disappointment to weigh 
long upon his spirits. It was only what he ought to 
have expected, and no ope was to blame, on either 
side. He soon forgot to grieve, as he listened to the 
music of the Constitution’s cannon, and dodged the 
missiles thrown into the city. 

It used to seem go strange to me to think that the 
old teamster, whom I met every hour in the day, 
shouting his “Git up!” and “G’long!” to the lank, 
hollow-backed steed, had really been an actor in 
such scenes; had beheld the terrible effects of the 
bombardment; had looked upon Old Ironsides in a 
blaze cf angry fire, and had listened to the night- 
explosions of the Philadelphia when blown up by 
Decatur, and of the little ketch in which the devoted 
Somers and his associates met their mysterious fate. 
Thrilling incidents which seemed so far away in the 
past, as I read them in my school history, were 
broughf almost before my sight, when the old man 
talked as carelessly about them as he would of haul- 
ing Mr. Smith’s ton of coal yesterday. 

When the humble Bashaw sued for peace, Life 
was included in the ransom with other prisoners, 
and returned to his country after six years absence. 
It does not appear that either he or his old love, 
already a wife and mother, made fools of themselves, 
as heroes and heroines are, for the most part, licensed 
to do in similar cases. They accepted the situation, 
and made the best of it; which course may have 
been more or less heroic, as the critic may choose to 
consider it. 

Life followed the sea for many years afterwards, 
and, in due time, married. His worthy dame, as 
also the Rhoda Joy of the story, both honored by 
numerous grandchildren, were still living at the 
time that I learned these facts from the old cart- 
man’s own lips. 





A PABLE. 


‘The sword of the warrior was taken down to 
brighten; it had long been out of use, The rust was 
soon rubbed off, but there were spots that would not 
go; they were of blood. 1t was on the table near the 
pen of the secretary. The pen took advantage of the 
first breath of air to move a little farther off. ° 

“Thou art right,” said the sword; “I ama bad 
neighbor.” 

“TI fear thee not,” replied the pen, J am more 
powerful than thou art; but I love not thy society.” 

**T exterminate,” said the sword. 

“And I perpetuate,” answered the pen. ‘ Where 
were thy victories if I recorded them not? Even 
where thou thyself shalt one day be—in the Lake of 
Oblivion.” 








HISTORY OF THE MARSEILLES. 


The Marseilles presents notes of the song of glory 
and the shriek of death; glorious as the one, funcral- 
like as the other, it assures the country, while it 
makes the citizen tarm pale. This is its history. 
There was then (at the time of the French revolu- 
tion, 1780,) a young officer of the artillery, in the 
garrison of Strasburg, named Rouget de Lisle. He 
was born at Lous le Sannier, in the Jura, that coun- 
try of revelry and energy as mountainous countries 
always are. He charmed with his music and verses 
the slow, dull garrison life. Much in request from 
his two-fold talent as musician and poet, he visited 
the house of Dietrick, an Alsatian patriot, on inti- 
mate terms. Iu the winter of 1792, there was a scar- 
city in Strasburg. The house of Dietrick, was poor 
and the table humble, but there was always a wel- 
come for Rouget de Lisle. Once when there was 
only some coarse bread and slices of ham on the 
table, Dietrick looked with calm sadness and said to 
him—“ Plenty is not seen at our feasts, but what 
matter if enthusiasm is not wanting at our civic fetes, 
and courage in our soldiers’ hearts. I have still a 
bottle of wine in my cellar. Bring it,” said he to his 
daughter, *‘and we will drink to liberty and our 
country. Strasburg is soon to have a patriotic cere- 
mony, and Ps Lisle must be inspired to produce one 
of those hymns which convey to the souls of the peo- 
ple the enthusiasm which suggested it.” 

They drank—De Lisle was a dreamer—bis heart 
was moved, his head was heated. He went stagger- 
ing to his chamber, endeavoring by degrees to find 
inspiration in the palpitations of his citizen heart; 
and on his small harpsichord now composing the air 
before the words, now the words before the air, com- 
bining them so intimately in his mind that he never 
could tell which was the first produced, the air or 
the words, so impossible did he find it to separate the 
music from the poetry, and the feeling from the im- 
pression. He sang everything—wrote nothing. Over- 
come by the divine inspiration, his head fell sleeping 
on his instrament, and he did not awake till day- 
light. Thesong of the overnight returned to his 
memory with difficulty, like the recollections of a 
dream. He wrote it down and gave it to Dietrick, 
who called together some masicians who were capa- 
ble of executing De Lisle’s composition. De Lisle 
sang. At the first verse all countenances turned 
pale—at the second, tears flowed ; at the last enthusi- 
asm burst forth. The hymn of the country was 
found. Alas! it was destined to be the hymn of ter- 
ror. The unfortunate Dietrick went a few months 
afterwards to the scaffuld to the sound of the notes 
first produced at his fireside, and from the heart of 
his friend. 

The new song, some weeks after, was sung at 
Strasburg. It flew from city to city. Marseilles 
adopted it to be sung at the opening and close of its 
clubs) The Marseilles spread it all over France. 
Hence the name of Marseilles. 

De Lisle heard it and shuddered at its sound in his 
ears, while escaping by the wild passes of the Alps as 
a proscribed Royalist. ‘What do they call that 
hymn?” he inguired of his guide. ‘‘ The Marseilles,” 
answered the peasant. It was thus that he learned 
the name of hie own work. The arm was turned 
against the hand that forged it. : 


CANINE RETALIATION. 


The following deliberate plan of retaliation, formed 
and carried out by a dog belonging to himeelf, is re- 
lated by one who was a witness of the whole pro- 
ceeding. The dog had been assaulted and bitten by 
another much older than himself, and thinking that 
in such unequal odds, “ discretion ” was ‘ the better 
part of valor,” he took to his heels and ran home. 
For several days afterwards he was noticed to put 
himself on half rations, and lay by the remainder of 
his food. At the expiry of this period he gallied out, 
and in a short time returned with a few of his friends 
before whom he set his store of provisions, and 
begged them to make a good dinner. This being de- 
spatched, the guests took their leave, along with their 
entertainer, and followed by the dog’s master, whose 
curiosity was excited. He watched their progress 
for a considerable distance, when a large dog, marked 
out, by the leader to his companions, as the offender, 
was furiously attacked by them all, and well worried 
before he could make his escape. The self-denial 
persevered in by this dog with a view to his revenge, 
and his knowledge of the efficacy of a bribe, are very 
remarkable; and he must have explained to his 
friends the service expected trom them in return for 
their dinner. 


A BEGGAR’S ART. 

Many persons journeying in Paris, have no doubt 
noticed in the streets of that city,a blind beggar 
carrying a board round his neck representing the 
blowing up of a rock by a mine, and bearing the in- 
scription—* Rendered blind by an explosion.” Re- 
cently this man was placed at the bar of the Tribunal 
of Correctional Police to answer the charge of men- 
dicity. “You have, for some time past,” said the 
president, “ persisted in stationing yourself on the 
Pont des Arta, in spite of repeated prohibitions of the 
police; and the reason why they ordered you not to 
beg on the bridge was that the painting and inscrip- 
tion on your board are not correct, inasmuch ss you 
became blind not by the explosion of a mine, but by 
iliness.” “ It is true,” answered the man, “that I lost 
my sight in that way, but one cannot represent such 
an attack in painting!” “It would be less dramatic, 
certainly,” remarked the president. “Bat that is 
no reason why you should deceive the public; the 











Tribunal condemns you to a month’s imprisonment.” 
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The World im Miniature, 


A SONG. 
(As sung by a nice young man at an evening party.) 
Lady, ope thy we-he-hindow, 
And incli-hi-hine thine ear, 
While the moon is be-he-beaming, 
Deign my lay to he-he-hear. 


Softly steal the bre-hee-heezes 
O’er the scented le-he-heaves, 

Birds among the tree-hee-heezes 
Slumber si-hi-hi-lently. 


Lady, from thy la-la-lattice, 
Pray look down on me-he-he; 
Mollify your fa-ha-hather, 
And ask me in to te-he-hea, 

As far as the eye can reach from the watch tower 
at Schwindemunde, the surface of the Baltic is cov- 
ered with a smooth crust of ice, which affords an ex- 
cellent skating field for all lovers of the sport. Some 
of the most daring have ventured to cross from Her- 
ingsdorf to Schwinemunde, a distance of several 
miles. 

Ashort time ago a whale was stranded on the 
coast, and purchased as a speculation by a sharp 
practitioner who advertised for information how to 
preserve it. A wag replied to the advertisement, 
tendering the desired information on receipt of half 
a dollar’s worth of postage stamps, which arrived, 
and the following receipt was duly forwarded: “Put 
the whale carefally into a glass bottle; cover it over 
with spirit of wine (strong whiskey may do); then 
cork and seal up.” The postage stamps were handed 
over to a charitable institution. 


An English clergyman had a parishioner, an old 
woman, who seldom went to church. Observing her 
there one good Friday, frequently lifting up her eyes, 
opening her mouth, and wringing her hands, as he 
preached somewhat graphically upon the intensity 
of our Saviour’s agony and death, he fancied he had 
made some impression upon the old woman’s mind; 
and hoping to improve it, he asked her, after the 
service, what she thought of the sermon. ‘Sarmon, 
sir!” she replied, “‘ How could you go fur to tell sich 
astory? Thank the Lord, it was a long time ago, 
and don’t consarn us; so we’ll hope it aint true!” 

A hard drinker in Louisiana farnished a party of 
congenial spirits with a brilliant pyrotechnical ex- 
hibition, his breath taking fire from the stove, and 
burning with a blaish flame. 


Virginia, Nev., was visited by a tremendous gale 
recently. The Enterprise reports: Speaking of the 
gale yesterday, one gentleman said to another, 
“Why, it’sa regular typhoid!” The gentleman to 
whom the remark was made repeated it to a friend, 
» when eaid friend laughed heartily, saying, “ Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! why, d—m it, he meant tycoon!” 

An Indiana lawyer, finding his principal witness 
too drunk to testify when he was wanted, addressed 
the court in a four hours’ speech, in which he 
touched upon everything, including the fifteenth 
amendment, and finilly his man came to time. 

The eccentric Welsh millionaire who left all his 
property to the marquis of Bute was moved to do so 
merely because he admired certain docks which were 
built by the marquis’s father. The money will prob- 
ably be returned to the natural heir. 


A Berkshire divine recently deducted 90 cents 
from the wages of a servant girl who was working at 
$1.50 per week, because she had another servant girl 
lodge with her one night. 

Neilsen, when a little girl, sang in a ventriloquist’s 
booth in Sweden fur twenty francs for an eight days’ 
engagement. Now she can demand her own terms 
from the leading operatic managers of the world. 

This is the way they expatiate on triumphs in 
Lima. The prima donna of the opera, Signora Mar- 
chetti, has just had her benefit. Her admirers deco- 
rated the streets all the way from her house to the 
theatre with ribbons, flowers and triumphal arches; 
and after the performance they took her home in a 
chariot made expressly for the occasion. 

A Chicago benedict named Morgan has devised an 
ingenious improvement in divorce machinery. He 
engages two lawyers, one for himself and the other 
to represent his wife, in order that the affair might 
be quietly settled withopt troubling her to take an 
active part. Unfortunately, Judge McAllister failed 
to appreciate the merits of the invention, and sent 
the plaintiffs and both attorneys to jail for sixty days. 

It is said a number of young ladies, “ intelligent 
and refined,” residing on Long Island, N. Y., have 
embraced Mormonism. Some of the local papers 
think the women are only pretending to believe in 
Mormonism, bat they deprecate even the pretence. 

A cross-eyed young man and a young woman sim- 
llarly afflicted went to an ocalist in Elmira (N. Y.) 
on Monday and had their eyes made straight. They 
intend to be married next week. 


The model girl of the period lives in Lafayette, 
Indiana. She wears with pride—and a just pride, 
too—a dress made up of material woven by her own 
fair hands. She is still unmarried. 


A snowstorm in Lexington, Kentucky, inspired 
the following: 
* Softly, softly, while we slept 

Came the snowflakes gently down, 

Came and sorrowfully wove 
A shroud of white for the buried town; 

We rose with feelings grand and intense, 
And hired a middle-aged African shovelist 

To clean our sidewalk off for fifty cents."" 





Much in Little. 


Albany is seriously thinking of a better observance 
of the Sabbath, 


— the country needs—a repeal of the internal 

Ward eleven has another haunted house, but the 
phenomenon is not wonderful, as only jewelry dis- 
appears. 

The proprietors of Mt. Auburn cemetery recently 
held a meeting and made their power felt. 

General Butler has appointed a colored boy to 
West Point. 

The expenses of the city $3,500,000 more last year. 
This is economy with a vengeance. 

What we begin to see—Silver coin floating around. 

It is not considered a good joke in New Orleans to 
paint a man’s front door with coal tar. 

The Parisian carnival was unusually dull this 
year. 

The manners of the Prince of Asturias are said to 
be as bad as his mother’s morals. 

Damas complains that he is too deeply in debt to 
write well. 

New potatoes as large as butternuts have been dug 
this year in Wisconsin. 

At the last count there were 1,288,000,000 human 
beings on the face of the globe. 

The California legislature proposes to legislate 
pretty water-girls out of existence. 

Two aides-de-camp of Napoleon I. are still living. 

The mountains near Lynchburg, Virginia, are on 


Fifty-seven bishops are ready with speeches on 
the Lesser Catechism at the Ecumenical. 

A Virginia town has just been sold entire for 
$23,000. 

When the aldermen have nothing else to do they 
bring up the subject of Chester and Concord Squares 
for a healthy sensation. 

Gold has been discovered near San Diego, California. 

A Maine town has harvested $20,000 worth of ice. 

New York roughs stole a schooner to convey them 
to the recent price-fight. 

Horses are sold for five dollars a head in Los An- 
geles County, California. ; 

One firm in a Minnesota town shipped 40,000 rat 
skins to market last week. 

The last California earthquake caused a damage of 
$10. 

The slave trade is still carried on along the coast 
of Zanzibar. 

A Quebec paper says there are three tons of twen- 
ty cent pieces in one of the bank vaults of that city. 

Dr. Dubbs, the Swiss President, get $2000 a year. 
Rather a cheap president. 

An extensive deposit of soapstone has been discov- 
ered near Willimantic, Ct. 

Who is the largest man? The lover; he is a man 
of tremendous sighs. 

Was Eve high or low church? Adam thought her 
Eve-angelical. 

Indiana has thirty-seven towns named Jackson. 

A Prussian is to introduce horsecars into China. 

Old stockings are the favorite banks and pocket- 
books in Canada. 

A paper in Canada very solemnly asks, ‘* What 
does shoo fly mean?” 

A high way—The milky way. 

The belligerent blondes in Chicago whipped them- 
selves into the station-house when they attacked 
that editor. 

Oletusbejoyfal is the name of the Indian editor of 
the Port Hope British Canadian. 

The wealthiest merchant in Russia, Mr. Gromof, 
lately died and left his heirs a fortune of 25,000,000 
roubles. 





Marriages. 


by Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Willard C. Van 
Dg and (iss Fannie A. Starbuck. 

Warren, Mr. William K. Johnson and Miss 
Rebecea Nob 


By Rev. wr “Alger, Mr. Shepard A. Bradley and Miss 
Imogene Eme 
Winkley, Mr. James F. Ring and Miss 


Williamina F. Ross 
Deaths. 


In this city, Dr. John A. Cummin Dr. Z. 8. 
—— Mr. George E. Stratton, J Mietẽ M. 
Briggs, 22 ; Mrs. e M. Warne, 34; Miss Marcia Anna 


At East Boston, Mrs. nat Nal Taylor, 28; Mr. Seth 
Mew Ot Mr. Aribery Naso 
al At Che elsea, Mrs. Sarah E. MOliver, 215 Mrs. Hannah M. 
a 


At — ———— Ar. —322 E. Miles, 21. 
At Lawrence, Mr. N. G. 
At Ipswich, Miss Harriet Caldwell, 51. 
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WONDERFUL! 

B* sending 50 cents and date of birth, you will receive 
a Written Histery of your future Life and photo- 

reps of your future Husband or Wife, with name and 

date 0 of marriage. Address J. W. PAR’ 


Elsie, Mich. 


D YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
URE."’ Its effects are temotiate, ee seventy- 

tive ote Address — FATHER SEL 

27—ly. Waterford. 8 York. 


$25 ™ ADAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Coe 
e) sent/ree. H.B. SHAW, . Me. 13—4 


° TO PRINTERS. 


SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink- 
ing Rollers. it is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden, 
shrink or crack, and do not —— washing daily. Send 
for Pamphiet. ‘Orders —— 
1-19 FRANCIS & LOUTR 
—19t 
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EL, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE BOSTON DAILY NEWS, 
A MORNING AND EVENING PAPER, 


Has been running for nearly eight months, as a one cent 
paper, and the demand fer it has inc to such an 
extent as to induce the proprietors to enlarge it and fix 
the price at two cents. 

The DaiLy News contains the latest intelligence by 
mail and telegraph from all parts of the world, elaborate 
as well as sharp and s spicy Prditorials choice Miscella- 
neous Reading, truthful Con ressional and Legislative 
—— Financial, Mercantile and Maritime Intelli- 


eerne DAILy News is a live, brent ne paper, bound 

to no party, clique or organization, uplrolding the right, 

and ex posing the wrong where: er found, and being 

withala — of temperance and morality, it is one 

of the best daily journals for the people, and just such a 

peter the man with a family can with security carry 
is home. 


SUB-CRIPTION PRICE 
Cius Ratres—Five ore es to one —— $20. 
Larger numbers in the same pro: 
All communication ul be addressed to 
BOS AILY NEWS, 
1l—4t No. 1 “Fretiaes Court, Boston, Mass. 


BAun, 


Rew Yor vee, Bent. - 


a year in advance. 





marie and best 


5 —— Warns Y, * ayear. ay bo 
story in eve 

lucements to ean- 

rand 8 

oe and lets freee Bend 
ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 








I¥ PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stupidity that 
meets us everywhere in spring, and too often in all sea- 
sons of the year, knew how quick it could be cured by 
taking AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to purge the bile 
from their systems, we should have better neighbors as 
well as clearer heads to deal with. 





Asthma. Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy. Prepared from 
a German recipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe. It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by him in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate relief, and it has 
effected many permanent cures. It contains no poison- 
ous or injurious properties whatever; an infant may take 
it with perfect safety. 





“Nothing so uniformly successful."* 

Theodore Metcalf, Druggist, Boston. 
“Have derived great benefit from it." 

G. F. Osborne, Pres. Nept. Ins. Co., Boston, 
“Did me more good than any medicine J ever had."* 

W. C. Kellar (Bantlin & Kellar), Cincinnati. 





JoserH Burnett & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No. 27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
everywhere. 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 


8S FULLY EXT AISED tas a Fem hiet of 108 jena ja 
issued by MUNN —— w, New 


MUNN & Gon hion of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper in 
the world (2&5 YEARS’ EXFERIENGR), have 
PATENTS.—taken More Patents, and examined 
More Inventions, than any other agen- 
cy. Send sketch and description for opin- 
ion. NO CHARGE. 14-—10teop 


| 5 be River Institute and Claverack Col- 
lege. —A first-class institution for both sexes. Col- 
lege —— for ladies and Academic course for ladies and 
gentlemen. Nine —— and seventeen professors 


and teachers. Term April4th. For catalogue 
—— full particulars, address Rev. ALONZO FLACK, 
, President, Claverack, Columbia county, N.Y. 


DRUNKARD, STOP! Decatur. Street, ios 
ton, Mass., has cured 7h 
references; harmless; send —53 — 


VICK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870. 


OxE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND copies of 
Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and Floral 
Guide have already been circulated. It is elegantly 
printed on fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood 
Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 
COLORED PLATE—consisting of seven varietieaof Phlox 
Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 














Best 
r aoe 13-—4t 








Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough direc- 
tions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The FLorav GuipE is published for the benefit of my 
customers, but will be forwarded to all who apply by 
mail for Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address JAMES VICK, 
13—2t Rochester, N. Y. 


A & — GIRL WILL TELL YOUR FOR- 

te ys ur Chart of Fate “Address G. HENRY & Co. Si 
our o 

John Street, New York. Dit * 


RE NS 


it FAMILY USE—simp’e, cheap. reliable, Rares a By 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 

ing FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, New York. 5—13 


Agents! Read This! 


KE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
per week and expenses, or aliow a large —— 
sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Add 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


car The * Mi ic Trick Book,”’ 50c. “ 1 
onders,"* free. A Maidress bs B. Fox, Station M ys Cit ad 


Pr ew ise MACHINE.—The Wonder of the World! 

$5. Send $5 by your Expressman, or by mail 
for one. “Call and see it. Send Stamps for sample of work 
and circular. Agents wanted 
Address PET SEWING MACHINE Co., 




















12—13t 7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


It is the most beautiful as well as the most instructive | N° 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the followin = 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with | 
original engravings, and —— the cheapest books 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of theese 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the ——— is secured according to law. We will send 


single 3 es, by paid, for one dotiar for twenty cents each, 
or 4 ~ ~y post-paid. for one 

oF Mystery, by John = wil M.D.— 
—— tus Fisuen Gin. by Sylvanus me r.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,D Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. “Lowe Sim, 
THE IDIoT PaureR, by Matthew 8. Vi nton.—Tusz PLAGUE 
OF MARSBILLES,by G. 8. OcEuAN MARTYR, 


Ray mo 
Jr. yt SECRET.DY Clara Augusta.— 
LD WILL, by Mrs. C. F.G erry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice ‘Silingsby.—Tue Sma GULL, y Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DkATH-TOUCH bg Melee Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
— by Walter Clarence.—VULTuRES, by Mrs. 

. 8. Goodwin.—Tue PoLice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
td —THE ACTRESS,by to of the ‘Profession.—Tux GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieute’ aa ry Basaease, 
by Malcolm J. Errym. —S py r. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A Durivage. —ADAM PREV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry ry Tue BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John Bt Williams, M. DJ 1G POTTER, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton, —Sin RaSHLEIGH's Socass by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by A n C. Burdick. 34 Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntiine. pet Secret Leacusg, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—Tugz TEXAN CRU 1SER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray. —TuHeE STORM CHILDREN,b Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tus 
RED R&EVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—ST&&L aNnD ‘“GoLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage. The > pam. ye — Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, = binson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SRA, by Ne Bontiine: —IVAN THE ope 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARrion’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J 
Robinson.—Tus presunate or GoLp, bv Dr. J. H. Robie: 
son.-THE Sea Lark, — Lieutenant Murray. —THE Ska 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tns Heart's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray. —DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO Cuneres, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE ed enry r Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THe Reset Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tux Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ig ig Bars. 3 Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIB 
ASHTON, by Major F. ¢. Hunter.—Tug Russian GuaRDs- 
MAN, by r Ben: Perley Poore.—Livg® FROM DEAT, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THe BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntline: 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLD 
Fieno, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tug Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL —— by Sylvanus Cobb Ar.Bianoa. 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TueE Lost Hataby Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Crntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, ny Dr. J. H. Robinson. “BLACKLOCE,| 1) 7 —— 
Barrinᷣton. Turx Outcast, by Mrs. tin.— 
—— by Francis A. Durivage.— — — — 8 
PRIZE or F. C. Htnter.—THe SPANIsn J ANSEUSE, 
by Sone B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,>y 
Lieutenant Murray. mh CaBIN por. bri Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM et dai A arewood Leech. —Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M HE GipsBY BRIGAND, by 
r. J. H. Robinson. bh COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
Bb. “Wiliams M. D.—TuHeE CHINESE yy +A. Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. —Cora Du ———, by_Dr. binson.— 
Tue ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Samed. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP by yo Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. ——— —THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by H Harewood Leech.—Orprna 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED Tao Edwards 


by Sylvanus Cob 
Wi 


Keeler Olmstead. Winans 8 CuRSE, by Jane GU. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Duri rivage.—THE 
J. B. Williams.—Rosattue, by 


Forest RANGER, by Dr. 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TaE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TueE Lapy ony b * * ngraham.—Tax TEX- 
AN Bravo, b —— —THne HiIGHWAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant — ee Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGH —— by Francis A. Durivage. —— ARMORER OF 
TYRE, +4 yivanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GirssY 
Edwin 8. Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Tats. by Mrs. L. 
Goodwin.—THE CASTILIAN ay by ave, Cobb. Jr. 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEa, by “+> urivage.— 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK, b, ajor F.C. Hunter.—1nE 
MOUNTAINEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisHErs, 
63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
a” FoR SALE re ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
Weare publishing an — ve p were under the above 
eneral title: A new toy month, uni- 
He form in aries and comprising the Wonlowing titles: 





1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by —— Cobb, ove 
No. 3 tue Purse Bovan, by D * nt - * 

0. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECR vanus ‘obb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAM MLO by 7 Cobb,Jdr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, fi 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by y Foore. 
No. 7.— & BoRDER LEAGUE, way. 





No. 9.—THs Woop ly ay 

No. 10.—Ben Hamep, by AãA— — r. 4 

No. 11.—Tue Youne PIONEER, by James 

No. 12.—Tuge Duca. Coronet, by open 

No. 13.—THE West Point C E: Dy bes LB | Ms 
No. 14.—THE ‘Naxhe tet J 









No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by N 
No. 11.—THE KInG's TALISMAN, by 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Sone 
No. 19.—THE GoLp ROBBERS, db. * 
No. 20.—THE WIFe’s Secret, by James: 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieu 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. A 
No. 23.—Tue Younc Conquggor, by 
No. 24.—R&TRIBUTION, by ° 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles< Cut eld. 

No. 26.—THE Fenians, by J. N Fp mete 


No. 27.—THs OCBAN SPECTRE oye arry > He: azelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, sori iliam =: Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J essig HEATH, by Em nes, 


No. 30.—Scrros aE Corsair, Dy George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZgeuDa, by Miss Jane H overs. 
No. 32.—BRIGHT Loup, by Willia - Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET by Franc is A. Du rivage. 
No. 4.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA A. by Lieut Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by tB 

’ 36.—Rep Goub, by Miss Camilla Willian, 
No. 37. pr pears, by Emma Osrra. 
No. 38.—Tue Heiress ov TOULON, b: —* nose. 
No. 98.—Tms Bac Apoas by W. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON "stnlost by Bt Corte, lount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8.c.P a 
No. 42.—An OCEAN Wair, by Henry &. — 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by ee ‘Pushnen. 


. nda M. 
No. 45.—ZuLEIKA, by Martha A. chou 
No. 46.—THE Circassian SLAVE, by rie Murray. 
No.47.—Rep Rupert, hy Lieutenant Murra 
No —A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale 
No. 49.—TuE Fou NDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—TuE Mysterious BY, by L. M. Aleott 
No. 51.—Coxginne, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—Tue Patriot Cruiser, by — Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MAaBEL Wanp, by Clara A — 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George * en. 
He. * —THE BEAUTIFUL SCOUT, by AV H. Bushnell. 
0. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGorr, | by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 5].—THE MYSTERIES OF ye VEuice, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 50.—THe WOLF AT THE 
No. 60.—Wuitg WoLy, by William 
we. * —— S by F. Clinton Barringt 
©. 62.—TuEg YounG Fisuxeman, by F.C. 'G: Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by —— by F 
No. 64.—THE ISLaxD OF Fars, vy arthes or _ a 
No: 66 Tue Hane on kk by Francis A. Darivage. 
—THE HERO OF outa, * rancis A. v 
. K. Darnell. 





Ne 67.—THe Dwarr Fiexp, b. 7s 
—* 68.—HACK, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 69.—Iw Perit, by Frederick Hardman. 
—* 70.—Tue Romax Banpit b Charies G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—Haustep, by Mrs. . Denivon. 
No. 72:-—Joaguim, by Dr. John BV Williame 
No. 73.—THE BUCCANEERS, by Wittens M.D. 
we. 14.—NELL NOELL, b vy G core 
No. 75.—WILFORD THE ARTIST, Georee P. Burnham. 
No. 76.—Tux WuHite SWALLow, by H. Bushnell. 
For sale by all now nmgn. or —* er mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten C-nts each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THUMES & TALBOT, PuBLisuers, 


Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(From “ Musical Bulletin.’’} 
THE PIANO. 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


Uncouth, unwieldy in my form, ‘tis true, 
I stand here waiting, sir, or ma‘am, for you; 
I stand here waiting, with my ivory tongues, 
I stand here waiting, with my curious lungs, 
For you to press me with 
Your rosy finger-tips, 
Which serve me in the place 
Of tunefal, living lips! 
So that I breathe forth some melodious sound, 
With which the air shall vibrate all around! 


I would my varied notes 
Pour forth upon the air, 
Before the damp and rust 
My vigorous powers impair. 
O tender being, with the soul-lit brow! 
O soul ful, rosy fingers, come—come now! 
I would some glowing, glorious strains emit, 
And of my destiny myself acquit! 


Now swiftly let your fingers Uy — 
The while my tone and power you try; 
Ah! rosy fingers, now beware! 
Ah! tuneful soul, touch gently there! 
Now press upon the ivory tongues— 
The air is coursing through my lungs! 
*Twere easy now to rouse, or still 
The haughtiest bosom at my will! 
* s * * s 7. a ? 
I can sigh with those who sigh, 
I can smile with those who smile; 
And the weariest soul that suffers, 
I can of his care beguile! 


I can warm the coldest heart— 
I can melt the hardest frown; 
Till the penitential cry 
Surges from the bed of down! 
. * * * * * + . 
And many other tones I have in store, 
As pride, and joy, and fear, and hate—and more! 
But now the fingers still more swiftly fly ; 
And now—O: suddenly—my notes—they die! 
While you who stand around, 
Whisper—Good-by—Good-by ! 
And my last sounds seem like a smothered sigh, 
As though I struggled to respond 
A low, and hushed Good-by. 


And now, again, in loneliness 
With my sweet, ivory tongues, I stand; 
Till some one else, who loves me, comes, 
Who all my latent powers shall move, 
With tuneful soul and skillful hand. 


Our Yeung Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOM BUGBEE’S BARGAIN. 





BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 








OM BUGBEE was on his 
homeward way from 
school one pleasant after- 
noon in summer time. It 
was Wednesday, and he 
was thinking cf the nice 
fan he intended having 
after dinner with three or 
four of his friends on a 
fishing excursion. 

As Tom walked along, 
he swung a little green 
satchel which he carried 
in his hand to and fro 
rather carelessly, when 
suddenly the string broke, 
and away went the satch- 
el over a fence into a gar- 
den, landing directly un- 
dera well filled apple tree. 
Now this garden belonged to Farmer Mackintosh, a 
very cross, high-tempered old man, and who looked 
upon all boys as nuisances, and was perpetually at 
war with them. He kept a fierce dog, as savage and 
ugly as himself, and he had trained him to hunt boys 
as some dogs hunt game. 

Tom looked with dismay when he found his satchel 
on such inhospitable ground, and hesitated about 
venturing after it, but it was near dinner time and he 
was anxious to be at home. 

Neither Farmer Mackintosh nor Nero was visible. 
All the blinds were closed, and the place seemed de- 
serted; so Tom jumped briskly over the palings, and 
was just lifting his satchel from the grass, when the 
farmer’s back door opened and a voice said: 

“ Hist, boy! Shake him, Nero!” 

Tom had just time to spring for the lower branches 

of the tree and swing himself into it, as Nero bound- 
ed with a yelp and snapped at his feet. 

“Haw! Haw! Haw!” was the coarse laugh which 
the farmer uttered as he stood at the door and saw 
Tom's discomfitare. ‘“ Well, boy, you may stay thure 
phy give you a chance to think over the 

‘ickedness of hookin’ apples. Watch him, Nero!” 
pre ep — —— the dog took 
up his position as guard, ready to lacerate Tom’s legs 
the moment they came within reach. 

Here was adilemma. Dinner time at hand, and 
no chance to leave the tree. ‘‘ Who knows but that 
beastly dog will sit there all the afternoon?” said 


some time, for be laid ame very y comfortably, — 
ing one eye turned up toward the tree, and at every 
motion of Tom's he was on the alert. By-and-by the 
bell on the First Presbyterian Meeting-house rang 
for one o’clock, the hour when dinner at Mr. Bug- 
bee’s was always on the table. 

“Just hear that!” exclaimed Tom, in despair, 
“my dinner ready and spoiling, while I am penned 
up in this pesky old tree! I’ve a good mind to hal- 
loo wurder or fire as load as I can, and see if some- 
body wont come and help me down. Why don’t 
some one pass along the ruad? I wish I could kill 
that thanderin’ dog.” 

Half an hour more passed and still no relief. Nero 
was faithful to his trust; no one came out of the 
house, and Tom looked in vain for some way of get- 
ting out of his predicament. At last, as he glanced 
toward the road, he saw Bill Livermore’s dog Towzer 
coming along. Livermore was the butcher. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Tom, ‘‘if I could only get up a 
fight bet veen these two dogs, I might get’ a ¢hance 
to ‘escape ;” and be commenced whistling with all 
his might.’ Towzer pricked up his ears and ran 


across the road to poke his nose through the palings. 


Nero saw it, and instantly sprang up to meet him; 
he went to the gate, and opening it with his paw 
was soon beside his fue. 

“Bite bim, Nero! Bite him!” cried Tom, from his 
prison, already beginning to descend. Nero needed 
no urging. He had been “ spoiling for a tight,” as 
the saying is, and immediately “ pitched into ” Tow- 
zer without observing any of the rules of the prize 
ring. Tom lost no time, but dropped to the ground, 
seized his satchel, and scaled the neighboring fence 
before some folks could have said “‘ Jack Rubinson.” 
He then found his way to the street, and looking 
back was gratified to see the two dogs in deadly con- 
flict, and Farmer Mackintosh making vain attempts 
to separate them. 

“*Good! I wish they’d meet their teeth through 
the calf of his leg,“ said Tow, as be hurried home to 
his dinner. 

He found no one there but Ann the cook, who told 
him that the family had finished their dinner, and 
were gone to ride. Tom’s dinner had been kept 
warm, however, and after eating it he started off to 
find the boys that were going fishing. 

By some ill luck he met Christopher Fry, a well- 
known bad boy, full of vice and evil. Tom knew 
this, and did not feel very comfortable at seeing him 
stop and accost him. 

“ Halloo, Tom! where are you going?” 

“Tam going after Jim and Jo Wyman to go a 
fishing.” 

** Where’bouts?” asked Christopher. 

“ Over to Pumpkin Pond,” replied Tom. 

I guess they’ve started—I saw them half an hour 
ago with poles going up Poplar lane,” said Chris. 

“* Were Dick Barnard and Si Morse with them?” 
asked Tom. 

“TI believe they were. I saw two fellows waiting 
at Kent’s Corner for Jin and Jo tocome up,” replied 
Dick. 

** It’s too bad,” said Tom; “ bat I guess I shall be 
there in time to come back with ’em, at any rate.” 

“* Why didn’t they wait for you?”’ asked Christo- 
pher, who was very fond of asking questions. 

“Why,I told them I would meet them at two 
o’clock, and I would have done so if Farmer Mack- 
intosh hadn’t played a mean game on me,” said 
Tom. 

* What was it?” inquired Christopher, and Tom 
related to him his adventure in the farmer’s yard, 
and how he was imprisoned in the tree, which seemed 
to amuse Fry very much. 

“ It was a mean trick, that is a fact,” said he, “‘ and 
I would pay him off for it if I wae you.” 

**I would if I had a chance,” said Tom. 

“ Make a chance—poison his old dog—I'll tell you 
what to do; set his barn afire and burn up the beast; 
he always shuts him up in it nights,” said Chris- 
topher. 

**O, I should not dare to do that!” replied Tom, 
lookingrightened at the very idea of such a crime. 

**1’d do it quicker than lightning if he served me 
that way. Come, I'l! do it for you if you'll give me 
something. I’m not afraid of old Muck,” said the 
vicious boy. 

“1 haven’t anything to give you,” said Tom. 

“That knife will do that you’re whittling with,” 
said Christopher, pointing to Tom’s knife which he 
was cutting a stick with,a handsome four blader 
with a pear] handle, the gift of his Aunt Margaret. 

“I'll do it,” said Tom, rasbly, handing over the 
knife to his evil counsellor, who had no sooner got it 
than he made haste to leave, assuring Tom that the 
thing should be done up in shape. 

Tom, heedless of the wicked bargain he had made, 
hurried forward in the direction of Pampkin Pond, 
where he expected to find his comrades, but more 
than once he turned back and looked anxiousty at 
Fry’s retreating form, more than half regretting 
that he had met him, and hoping that no one had 
seen him talking with him. The pond was reached, 
bat very little enjoyment could be found there. The 
bright sunsbine, the pleasant breeza, the merry jokes 
of his comrades were all lost on Tom, for his con- 
science would not let him rest, and he was glad 
when it was time to return home again. 

After supper it was the same; he could not read or 
talk, his mind was fall of the wrong he had been do- 
ing and the evening was tedious and irksome. 

Tom went to bed at nine o’clock, but not to sleep. 
He could not think of anything else but Farmer 





Tum to himself. 
Nero certainly looked as if he would stay there 


Mackintosh’s barn. Every moment he expected to 
hear the bell on the meeting-house ring out the 











dread olerm of on. “He thought of the great loss, 
the suffering of the poor cattle in the flames, the 
danger to the dwelling-house, and perbaps some 
sparks or cinders might fiy over and burn hie fath- 
er’s house. Perhaps Chris Fry would tell of him, be 
certainly would if he thought there was any deuger 
of getting into trouble himself, he was mean enough 
for anything. 


guish the buildings on the Mackintosh farm. All 
was calm and quiet, bat he trembled to think that 
even as he lvoked a lurid glare might suddenly illume 
the scene, and throw the village into consternation 
and terror. Was it too late to prevent it? Could he 
run to Chris Fry’s house and tell Caris to refrain? 
The chances were that he would not be at howe; 
sach boys seldom were except to get something to 
eat and take a few hours sleep. But something 
must be done, and that quickly; so Tum silently 
dressed himeelf, glancing anxiously from the window 
all the time, then noiselessly descended the back 
stairs, went oat the back door, and ran swiftly in the 
direction of the Mackintosh farm. 

Farmer Mackintosh had gone to bed tired; he bad 
done a day’s hard work, and now he was enjoyiug 
that inestimable blessing, a sound sleep. Alli the 
house was quiet, and noone even dreamed of dan- 
ger. The tall clock on the staircase was ticking 
away with ite accustomed regularity, when suddenly 
the brass knocker on the front door broke the si- 
lence, and awoke the sleeping farmer from his deep 
repose. 

‘‘What’s that?” exclaimed he, sitting up and 
frightening his wife half out of her wits. 

“It’s somebody at the fore-door, rapping like all 
possessed,’’ replied Mrs. Mackintosh. 

“Whois it?” asked he, as if his wife could see 
through several wooden partitions, to the door- 
steps. 

**] don’t know, I’m sure, unless its Squire Stogge’s 
man after the black heifer,” answered Mrs. Mack- 
intosh. * 

Up jumped the farmer at this suggestion, the 
chances of a trade dispelling all fears of ghosts or 
goblins, and palling on clothing, hastened down to 
the front door. No one was there. A tall poplar 
tree atood like a giant sentinel before the door. 

“There aint no one here, Tryphena!” exclaimed 
the farmer. 

“Shut the door, quick, then!’ shouted the wife, 
who was listening over the balusters, and actually 
felt more frightened at having no one there than if 
the steps had been crowded. © 

Old Mackintosh hastened to obey, when something 
i white attached to the door-handle attracted his at- 
tention. It was a note, on which he read, after pro- 
curing a lamp and a pair of spectacles, written in a 
round, boyish hand: 


“ Keep watch on your barn; it is to be fired to- 
night.” 

“ Hoity toity! What does this mean?” exclaimed 
the farmer. “Set my barn afire! Light my lantern, 
Tryphena, and let me go out there.” 

In a few minates he was at the barn with his lan- 
tern; unlocking the door, he liberated Nero, who 
had been sleeping just inside. 

“ That will do—nobody will get near enough to my 
barn now to set it on fire!” and the farmer returned 
to the house and to his bed. 

In the meantime, a boy who had been concealed | 
behind a wood-pile, retraced his steps, and found his 
bed without being discovered. lt was Tum Bugbee. 
He fzlt that he had saved Farmer Mackintosh’s barn, 
and now he coul? sleep. 

But where was Chris Fry? O, he had “ other fish 
to fry,” and had no intention of setting fire toa barn; 
he had received his pay, and that was all he cared 
for. Tom’s knife was in his possession, and would 
remain there. 

Morning dawned, and the first rays of the rising 
sun shone resplendent on the copper horse which 
adorned the summit of the Mackintosh barn. Tom 
felt thankful when he saw it, and when he met 
Christopher again, he told him to keep the knife and 
welcome, but not to set fire to anybody’s barn. 

Tom Bagbee grew up to be a good and honored 
man, but he often thought of the narrow escape from 
the crime and disgrace to which his rashness would 
have led him. 


» 





IT WONT DO. 

It wont do to denounce a great many things in 
this world—for instance: 

It wont do to denounce false teeth in the presence 
of dentists, nor in the presence of old maids who 
have not had a sound tooth in their head for a quar- 
ter of a centary. 

It wont do to talk about horn flints and wooden 
nutmegs, when there are Connecticut Yankees 
aboat. 

It wont do to eat soup with a two-pronged fork, of 
roast beef with a spoon, when anxious to uine in 
great haste. 

It wont do te pull a man’s nose until youare satis- 
fied he has not spunk to resent it by blowing your 
brains out. 

It wont do to throw off flannel shirts on a warm 
day in January, in fall belief that there will be no 
more cold weather. 

It wont do to get too near the heels of a jackass 
who has been taaght to kick. 

It wont do for a man to bump his head against a 





wall, unless his head ts the hardest. 


Tom got up and looked out of the window; he 
could see across some intervening fields and distin- | 


Sumors of the Bap. 


HUNTING A BOARDING. HOUSE. 

A tew days eince, a sprightly-looking youth, clad 
in the latest fashion and wearing a decidedly gor- 
; geous frill upon his bosom, applied at a St. Charles 
| street, New Orleans, mansion for board. He was told 
by the servant that no boarders were taken, bat if he 
would apply further up he could doubtless be accom- 
modated. Not satisfied with this information, he in- 
sistei upon seeing the lady of the house. Notwitb- 
standing the request was somewhat impertinent she 
went down, when the following conversation ensued : 

*Maiam, you keep boarders!” 

**I do not, sir!” 

“I thought you did. At all events you will have 
no objection to keeping me!” was the self-satisfied 
reply. 

“Indeed, I should have very serious objections, 
sir.” 

‘* Why, I’m your daughter’s beau!” 

* You are insolent, sir; I have no daughter!” 

“No dangbter!” exclaimed the youth, in astonish- 
ment. “No daughter! Why, aint that young lady 
with jetty curis, who wears a blue dress, your daugh- 
ter ? exclaimed the young man, the perspiration 
standing in thick beads upon his f »rehead. 

Just then the individual alluded to passed through 
the room, giving a slight shriek when she saw the 
applicant for board, and shaking her head ominously. 

“ That’s ber; aint she your daughter?” 

“No sir; that is my quadroon servant!” 

It would be impossible to depict an exhibition of 
ore utter despair than the picture of the youth 
when this information was given him. He sat fora 
moment as if spellbound, and then groaned out: 

“She told me she was your daughter, and J run of 
with her and got married!” 

It is needless to say the young man could not see 
the point of the lady’s congratulations, notwithstand- 
ing they were profuse and apparently sincere. He 
left with the conviction that he had been completely 
taken in and done for. 





POETRY AND REALITY. 


The gaslights illumined Apollo Hall, and embrol 
dered skirts whirled in the mazy bell, and lovers of 
fashion were blithe and gay, dancing the hours of rest 
away. The husband beheld, with a booby’s pride, 
the beautiful cress of his stylish bride; while she, in 
her fine clothes, seemed to be the queen of that 
goodly company. O, the milliner’s bili! ‘I'm weary 
of satin,” soon she cried; ‘I'll havea blue velvet, 
more full and wide; and none of my bonnets suit my 
face. I shall order another of sweet point lace, with 
emerald flowers; and then, dear man, you'll let me 
induige in a tarletan.” And old Bubbles cried, as 
his wife he eyed, * The dearest of women is my dear 
bride.” O, the milliner’s bili! French cambric that 
morning, green silk the next day, and a white moire 
antique ere the week passed away; the richest and 
newest of stuffs to be got, he blockhead’s wife 
bought, and he grudged them not. Two years flew 
by, and the bill at last had arrived at a figure ex- 
ceedingly vast. And when Bubbles bebeld the sum, 
he cried, “I’m an old fuol done by a spendthritt 
bride!’ ©, the milliner’s bill! At length broke a 
bank that had long kept hid the dodges by which it 
the public did, and a document long was discovered 
there—the milliner’s bill of that lady fair. O very 
| mueh cash, *twas then confessed, had been sent to 
her lord from the banking chest, and when the crash 
came—vain humbug’s doom—the bride’s display 
proved his fortuns’s tomb. O, the milliner’s bill! 


“A SEA OF TROUBLES.” 

A little darkey was recently found sitting on the 
stoop of a feshionable house crying piteously. 

“What's de mcetter wid you?” asked a colored 
woman. 

“De matter’s nuff—double trouble all ober de 
house. Farder am drunk—mudder am gone wid 
close—sis broke de looking-glass wid de broomstick— 
de baby hab got her eyes full ob kyan pepper, and 
Pete Wood put de mustard on he hair for goose 
grease. I pot salt in my tea for white sugar wat 
mudder has when Professor Hannibal comes to see 
ber, and it made me seasi®@k, De dog licked Pete's 
face, and got his mouf fall ob mustard, and lies 
wader de bed a howlin.’ De kitten got ber head in 
de milk pot, and I cut her head off to save de pitcher, 
a=d den I had t» break de pitcher to get de head out, 
and de way I'll get licked, when mudder comes 
home, for settin’ de bed afire, will be a sin.” 











LITERAL ‘TRANSLATIONS.— It is not surprising 
that foreigners occasionally fail to catch all the deli 
Gate shades of meaning belonging to our words, and 
some of their mistakes are laughable. Of such a 
character was the remark of a Frenchman, who, 
| finding that ferment meant “ to work,” said be loved 
to ferment in the garden; and of another who askei 
|} at a lawyer's office fora “shall,” meaning a will 
Still another said, “I love de horse, de sheep, de 
dog, de cat, in short everything that is beastly.” 
Shakspeare’s line, “‘ Out, brief candle,” was 

lated literally by a Parisian author, “Get out, you 
short candle!” and the expression, “With my 
sword I will carve my way to fortune,” was ren- 
dered, ‘“‘ With my sword 1 will make my fortane 
cutting meat,” one of the meanings of carve being 
|“ to cat meat.” 
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ary. 
And 80 Mary retired, smiling, 
falling back on her geniges, pr: 
repast which Blot himself w 
Mary bad a peculiar temper wi : 
management. It was necessar 
should appear to govern the ho : 


of my charming little dinner: 
actually do eo. 

Mary’s advent had put to flig 
fancies that had been congregat« 
and so when the door shut, I les 
cushioned armchair and awaite ‘' 
traauts. 


dismal, and I thought, natar: 
should be when Mary was gon: 
tamnal visit, and wondered bow 
do my own cooking, seeing th 
Mary had begotten in me a dists : 
periments. 


whim, and crotchets, and stiff |i 


dered by chance to Cousin Corne 
before me on the table unopene: | 
had brought it fall two hours tb 
given mea severe glance as she | 
saying: 

“It is postmarked Essex, and | 
your cousin, ma’am.” 

I took it, smiling carelessly, re 
our first acquaintance Mary had 
no relations as a singular and - 
stance, and that even now she fe 
together respectable for a single ¥ 
without a host of cousins and « 
keep her in countenance. 

“I know it’s a pity, Mary,”’ I 
cation of her disapproval. “ Bat 
lations, I might not be so fond of 
Mary looked aghast at anythin; 
“For, you see,” I added, laugh 
of Corney at all.” 

Mary looked grim. 

“I don’t wonder—a chit of a gi 
that,” she said, severely. 

“A girl! My goodness, Mary 
thinking of? Corney isn’t a gir! 
— grown-up man, a widower Ww | 
of girls who mast be young wome 
Mary ignored the girls, but tar 
eyes apon me and repeated : 

“A widower, ma'am,” in a man) 
felt myself biash ail over. 

1 ret cipitately to my 

















essary for my peace of mind »-: 


And 80, somehow, thinking of } :« 
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Meanwhile my eyes wandered - - - - 
blurred November landscape, a!) «> - 


How I shuuld welcome her ba «© ::'' 


